














MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


1944 All-America Winner 


DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


The Commander’s Rose 





DOUGLAS MacARTHUR — this rose 
sensation of 1943 is a beautiful new ever- 
blooming rose of fine proportion and ex- 
ceptional color — hardy, vigorous and 
flowers prolifically. The strong bushes 
send up numerous shoots topped with 
superb flowers, healthy foliage. Long, 
graceful, tulip-shaped buds open slowly 
into glorious flowers of rose, gold and 
salmon exquisitely blended. Thrives in all 
sections of the country. 
Price $1.50 


' Wayside Gardens 


29 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 


MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK — a new 
rose of surpassing beauty and elegance, 
voted the outstanding rose novelty for 
this year. Daintily shaped petals clasped 
in long, spiral buds unfurl slowly, culmi- 
nating in limpid, canary-yellow flowers of NEW “MUM’ MME. CHIANG KAI- 
perfect proportions. Hardy, free-bloom- SHEK—finest “mum” in our collection, 
ing, luxuriant dark-green foliage. The aloo hardiest. Firm petaled, bed-weather- 
; i i resisting; two-inc oubie ooms. ° 
Fi rose oer ig thet raale it, ering Inte August, September, Coloring 


chrome and cadmium yellow, soft-tinted 
supreme among yellow roses. old gold with undertone of rose. 
$2 each $20 a dozen Three $2.75 





Dozen $8.50 $15 a dozen 


WAYSIDE’S FAMOUS BOOK-CATALOG—Never a more 
beautiful floral catalog! 184 pages with more than 200 true-to-life 
color illustrations — full of detailed cultural information and 
advice. To be sure of this outstanding book, it is necessary that 
you enclose with your request 25c, coins or stamps, to cover 
postage and handling costs. 
























LEEPER PATENTED INTERLOCKING SASH 
PROVIDE WIND, RAIN AND VENTILATION CONTROL 


NOW- 


For the first-time — 



















Permanent Green- 
house features at 
feXe) elt] (o] al a | @} Mm =] 4D) 
SASH PRICES! 


Plant, weed and cultivate your 
beds in unconfined large areas 
without danger of dropping 
sash. LEEPER Interlocking Hot 
Bed Sash slide as easily as your 
windows to partially or fully 
opened positions. No cross 
braces or other obstructions to 


























hamper full sun exposure or 
watering. Sash have built-in 
drainage gutters and angular 
patented interlocking side 
guide rails. Wood-Life treated 
sash 1 %” thick Pondorosa Pine, 
Cypress or available substitutes. 
Immediate shipment from stocks. 


Furnished in two sizes—6' x 3' sash and 


Junior 4' x 2' sash. Complete with 
bed frame or sash only. Send 
for illustrated price list. 


H. R. LINDABURY & SONS, 
405 BROAD STREET, 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 
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to do NOW 


THE FLOWERS should be kept picked from newly set strawberry 
plantings. 

WHEN buying delphinium plants, select vigorous young plants rather 
than overgrown old clumps. 


LIGHTLY stepping on a Winter-loosened iris rhizome while the earth 
is soft will re-establish its contact with the earth. 


TOO MUCH loosening of the soil by cultivation near young seedlings 
may leave the tiny plants cut off from ample moisture supply. 


DO NOT attempt to “‘iron out’’ the bumps in a lawn with a roller. 
Raise the sod and remove enough soil beneath it to bring it down to 
proper level. 


TOO DEEP forking or spading of the soil near grafted trees and shrubs 
may lead to the growth of “‘wild” suckers from roots severed in the 
process. 


ABOUT the only practical way to prevent injury to turnips and radishes 
by cabbage maggot is to screen the flies from such plantings during 
the month of May. 


SPRAYING for the control of thrips on daylilies and Japanese irises 
should start as soon as the new growth is a few inches tall and be 
repeated every week or two until flowering time. 


WHEN watering newly set plants which were moved with large balls 
of soil about their roots, be sure to direct the water into the soil balls 
rather than into the loose, rootless earth surrounding the balls. 


CUTTINGS of geraniums and numerous other kinds of plants will de- 
velop more readily if not left in the rooting medium too long after 
roots start to form. The first pots had better be small, and the soil not 
enriched with dry fertilizer. 

BECAUSE the vitamin content of onions is found in the central shoot, 
small bulbs are considered to be more nutritious than large ones. From 
this point of view there would seem to be little reason to strive for 
the production of large bulbs. 


A GOOD soil for repotting overgrown house plant¢can be had by mixing 
seven parts of loam, three parts of peat moss and two parts of sand. 
An ounce of ground limestone and a handful of complete fertilizer 
can be worked into each bushel of the mixture. 


SULFUR is generally conceded to be a better chemical for acidifying soil 
than is aluminum sulfate. Such treatment should, however, be under- 
taken only after a chemical test to determine existing conditions. 
Advice as to suitable dosage of particular soils for certain plants can 
be had from state experiment stations. 


THE GARDEN soil should not be dug while it is wet and sticky. On 
the other hand, care should be taken to avoid too fluffy a condition 
when light soils are dug when dry. For best germination under such 
conditions, the earth should be gently tramped before planting and 
firmed about the seeds after sowing. 


PLANTS which were started early and are now thoroughly rooted in 
pots standing on the soil of a protecting coldframe may send roots 
through the drainage holes into the earth beneath. This root develop- 
ment can be discouraged by setting the pots on cinders or by frequent 
lifting to break any roots already outside the pot, thus preventing 
serious injury at planting time. 

THE CONSENSUS of experts is that 1000 square feet of garden space 
per member of the family is about the area necessary to supply all re- 
quirements of fresh and canned vegetables. However, if ample time 
for maintenance is not available, a smaller area Should be prepared 
and planted. A small garden that is well cared for will give propor- 
tionately greater yield than a larger area which is neglected. 


THERE does not, as yet, seem to be any practical way of protecting 
sweet corn from theft by squirrels, except by the destruction of the 
squirrels. Where such destruction is contemplated, it should start now 

and not be delayed until the corn is nearly ready for pulling. How to 

rid a place of squirrels is a problem to be solved in keeping with the 
desires of the individual gardener and the local game laws. 
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LTHOUGH it has often fallen before the woodsman’s axe, been threatened by 
disease and uprooted by hurricanes, the white pine remains as one of the 
most beautiful and useful trees of eastern North America. It is interesting and 
attractive at any age, but never more so than when in maturity it reaches out its 
horizontal branches to form a wide crown. This picture of a hundred-foot white 
pine was taken at West Ossipee, New Hampshire. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








TREES BECOME BUILDERS OF MORALE 


DEEP and wide-spread interest in trees is one of the 
A surprising, as well as pleasing, features of current horti- 
cultural thinking. It is an interest which is not restricted, 
apparently, to trees as landscape plants. Gardeners are looking 
at details of structure and form. That is to say, they are study- 
ing trees. All of this adds to war-time morale. 

This current interest in trees was in evidence at the recent 
Boston flower show, when all eyes were focussed on a well- 
developed, perfectly-forced magnolia. Even though this tree 
was not a particularly rare kind, it caught the public fancy. 
Celebrity after celebrity was photographed beside the plant for 
publication, and newspaper reporters felt that they had found 
something worth writing about. 

The flower show magnolia was bold and showy. However, 
that was probably not the sole reason for its popularity. The 
assumption behind this statement is drawn from a study of the 
reader response to the acorn pictures published in Horticulture 
October 1, 1943. For the first few weeks after the appearance 
of those pictures, the editor received correspondence from readers 
all over the country. Many letters were accompanied by draw- 
ings and actual specimens sent for the sake of supplementing 
the published material. A few of these letters were later pub- 
lished with the result that some of their authors in turn found 
themselves deluged with similar correspondence. 

Therefore, it appears certain that during these wartime years, 
the American landscape is not without appreciation. Even 
though there may be a lack of time and labor to spend on 
detailed care of garden and roadside trees, the value of such 
trees, along with those growing in the 


own local specimens of noble proportions go unnoticed and 
unsung. 

The official “‘big tree’’ of Ilex opaca as reported by the 
American Forestry Association is a specimen growing at Hog 
Island, Va. This tree is about 50 feet tall and its trunk measures 
11 feet in circumference at a height of four feet above the 
ground. The size of this tree and the fact that it stands in an 
isolated position suggests that it may have once been a dooryard 
plant. As in so many other instances with such plants, the tree 
has outlasted the house near which it stood and outlived the 
settler who planted it. Several readers reported this Virginia 
tree. 

From Rhode Island comes official word that the Pennsylvania 
specimen is an ordinary tree as native ilexes go in the Great 
Swamp area of the southern section of that state. 

A Louisiana holly tree was reported to be 100 feet tall in 
1922. According to local standards, this tree is not unusually 
large for its location. Holly trees were used as ‘‘corner trees’’ in 
old land surveys in Louisiana and many are living today that 
marked the boundaries of old Spanish grants. 

New Jersey's largest holly is said to be a tree growing in West 
Cape May. Because hollies average more than 20 annual rings 
per inch of radius, this New Jersey plant has been estimated to 
be at least 300 years old. Attention has also been called to a 
particularly fine specimen growing at Aberdeen Proving Ground 
in Maryland. 

An interesting group of some 40 hollies is reported from 
Clinton, Md. All of these trees stand some 50 feet in height 

and are in a high state of health. 








wild, is not being overlooked. When 


One of the most interesting large 





such intimate details as the comparative 
size, shape and general make-up of the 
acorns of the different oaks can cause 
such outpourings of expression, it is safe 
to conclude that both the trees and the 
forest are recognized for the funda- 
mental things they are. 

The latest adventure of Horticul- 
ture’s editor into the field of popular 
interest in trees was a “Roving Gar- 
dener’’ note on a fine Pennsylvania 
specimen of holly which was illustrated 
in the March 1 issue. His expression of 
amazement over the size of this plant 
drew forth responses from other sec- 
tions of the country. Holly fans in 
other states are not willing to let their 
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IFTY large evergreen trees for beau- 

tifying the grounds around the 
naval hospital north of Seattle, Wash., 
have been donated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul A. Mortensen, owners of a large 
nursery. A group of men with a pickup 
truck from the naval hospital worked 
almost daily in February, digging and 
loading the large trees, which included 
specimens of the Lawson cypress, ce- 
dars, thujas, retinosporas, junipers and 
laurels. It was necessary to use a der- 
rick for loading some of the trees be- 
cause of their large size. These trees are 
expected to greatly enhance the appear- 
ance of the hospital grounds and the 
port of embarkation. 

















specimens is the Brooks holly which 
grows in West Virginia at an elevation 
of some 2000 feet, where the tempera- 
ture sometimes drops to 30 degrees 
below Zero. 

These are but a few examples of 
what the native holly can do on its own 
as a wild plant, and of the interest which 
the holly holds for gardeners. It would 
be wrong, however, to assume that mere 
size is the only characteristic for which 
the holly is noted. One of the most 
important steps in recent garden plant 
development has been the selection of 
clones with outstanding foliage and 
fruiting properties for furtherance of 
the garden usefulness of this plant. 


One Primrose Plant Makes Many— 


Methods by which a New York State amateur has 


achieved unusual success in growing primroses 


EARLY 40 years ago a friend 

brought me one primrose plant from 
Washington’s garden in Mt. Vernon, 
where the plants were sold to help in the 
garden’s maintenance. It was a Primula 
polyantha, a somewhat pale, but clear, 
very fragrant variety in yellow. This plant 
has increased literally 1000-fold. In my 
garden the plants grow in beds fashioned 
after those described by Miss Jekyll in 
“Wood and Garden.’ They are on dry, 
stoping ground under grey birches. The 
soil is a deep leaf mold and every Spring a 


top dressing of this material is added. In 
the early Winter, after the ground has 
frozen, the beds are given a light cover of 
leaves. 

There are now about 1500 to 2000 
plants, from division, and many hundreds 
have been given away. In addition, this is 
a bed of various colored bunch primroses 
grown from seed, and a group of a lovely 
deep rose, single-stemmed variety that 
came from an old garden in northern New 
York. This blooms several weeks before 
any other. 





Primroses in a New York State garden. They came originally from a 


single plant sent north from Mt. Vernon. 
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In the garden itself, in half shade and 
leaf mold, is a bed three and one-half by 
10 feet of P. sieboldi that has now grown 
into a complete mass as shown in the pic- 
ture. These seed themselves widely and are 
of various shades of rose, both plain and 


crinkled in the petals. I have no pure 
white. 

Along a shady, moist north border be- 
side this bed grow the Japanese primroses 
in various shades of rose, sometimes with 
six whorls of flowers. The seedlings from 
these form a green mat in the early Sum- 
mer. Here and there are a few other va- 
rieties, including “‘hose in hose.’ The 
beautiful double primroses die out rather 
soon. 

The primrose from Mt. Vernon I have 
seen nowhere else except in Chapel Hill, 
N. C., where it grows in every dooryard 
and must have come either from Mt. 
Vernon or been imported from England 
long ago. 

—Elizabeth Fountain. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Corn Borer Abundant 


E heaviest European corn borer in- 
festation in recent years occurred in 
New York in 1943, according to surveys 
made by workers at the experiment station 
at Geneva. The average level of infesta- 
tion for the 21 New York counties visited 
was well in excess of the national average, 
which was the highest on record. Although 
many of these 1943 borers have already 
been eliminated by Fall plowing and the 
use of stalks for silage, no doubt many 
others have successfully survived the Win- 
ter in old cornstalks, stubble, weeds, and 
plant débris. Fewer than 10 per cent of 
such borers are ordinarily destroyed by 
Winter conditions. The prospect for seri- 
ous injury next Summer will be determined 
to a great extent by the fate of these 1943 
borers and by the influence of weather con- 
ditions in May, June, and early July on 
the intermediate stages of development re- 
quired for the production of a new crop 
of borers. 

Persons interested in avoiding borer 
injury to sweet corn in 1944 should con- 
sider now the means of control which are 
available. It is apparent that as many over- 
wintering borers as possible should be 
destroyed by Spring plowing and other 
clean-up practices. If an early crop of sweet 
corn is planned, the use of insecticides for 
borer control should be considered. 


Garden Club of America 


HE annual meeting of the Garden Club 

of America will be held in New York, 
N. Y., May 15, 16 and 17, with head- 
quarters at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
The business meeting will take place on 
the 16th. The annual dinner will be held 
at the same place on the evening of the 
16th. Several interesting events have been 
planned. 
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Taming the Wild Flowers — 


A form of gardening well adapted to loca- 
tions where there is little direct sunshine 


N THESE days of intense strife and bit- 

ter dissension in a war-torn world, have 
you ever caught yourself idly gazing out 
of a window, seeking in the drifting clouds 
for the peace and quietude of the days we 
once knew? Has a feeling of nostalgia 
crept into the hidden recesses of your mind 
and conjured up some lovely woodsy 
pathway strewn with pine needles and on 
either side clothed with myriads of lovely 
flowers? How often have you trod such 
a pathway and been so happy and felt that 

“‘God’s in his heaven: 
All's right with the world.” 

If you could only capture such a moment 
and make it yours for eternity, what a per- 
fect place this old world would be. 

Let us see what we need and how we 
shall go about it. Is there a part of your 
garden where the sun’s rays only filter 
through the trees for part of the day? Let 
us call the village manager on the telephone 
and ask that several loads of leaves be left 
which we can spread over the chosen area. 
Thus we will enrich the soil and gradually 
a soft, spongy, woodsy ground will be our 
reward. If some of your trees are of the 
conifer family, you will also have a yearly 
filtering of nourishment from the fallen 
pine needles. An occasional break in the 
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landscape with a rock or two or an old log 
adds a touch of realism to the scene. 

How frequently when in the country 
one digs up a plant he would like to have 
permanently in his garden at home. But 
he does not consider the native habitat in 
which he found it and, hence, unless tended 
with the greatest care and knowledge, it 
dies. 

Today, since we can buy wildflowers so 
reasonably from horticulturists, who have 
propagated them under conditions more 
nearly resembling those in our own garden, 
it is well to rely on such sources for our 
supply. Almost every flower is beautiful 
in its own way but many become nuisances 
if they spread rapidly, as they crowd out 
more valued members of our cast. When- 
ever you get too much of a variety, give 
away some at once, before it is too late. 
Choose varieties with care. 

Among the earliest flowers to appear in 
the Spring are hepaticas (acutiloba — 
white and triloba—white to blue), blood- 
root (Sanguinaria canadensis —— white) 
and anemone or windflower (A. quinque- 
folia—white). Their delicate beauty is a 
sign that Winter has gone for another year. 

Because of their abundance and beauty 
the violets take rank with the favorites 


Trilliums are among the loveliest of the native wild flowers. 
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among our native flowers. There are 30 
odd native species, beside many hybrids in 
the eastern states. In choosing a few vari- 
eties, be sure to include some of the scented 
ones. The ‘Double Russian,’’ exquisitely 
scented, is hardy anywhere, does remark- 
ably well in a shady spot and propagates 
slowly. A super-giant ‘Royal Robe”’ is a 
new offering last year having extra large 
flowers and delightful fragrance. Keep the 
common purple variety well within 
bounds, for it spreads so rapidly it may 
soon crowd out everything else worth- 
while. We have: 

Viola blanda—sweet white violet 

V. canadensis—white with violet-purple 

V. pedata—two-color bird’s-foot 

V. pubescens—downy yellow 

The dog’s-tooth violet, adder's tongue 
or trout lily, Erythronium, is a genus of 
the lily family. The single nodding flower, 
white, pink, cream, light yellow, or rose 
arises between oblong, flat leaves, dark 
glossy green, usually mottled with brown. 
I understand they usually flower only every 
other year. 

Another hardy perennial which we all 
know and love is trillium, of the Wake- 
robin family. There are many species. The 
best known are: 

Trillium cernum—Nodding Trillium 

T. erectum—Purple Trillium 

T. grandiflorum—Snow Trillium 

T. stylosum—Rose Trillium 

T. undulatum—Painted Trillium 

No woods are complete without some 
member of the orchid family. These defi- 
nitely should be obtained from a dealer in 
native plants rather than dug up from the 
wild. Cypripedium regin2 or spectabile is 
the showy ladyslipper—white with pinky- 
lavender colorings on the pouch. It grows 
easily in a semi-shaded place and is one of 








the show flowers of any garden. To 
see One in your garden is to know the 
thrill of a year’s waiting. 

The large yellow ladyslipper (Cyp. 
calceolus pubescens) and small yellow 
ladyslipper also grow with ease if 
carefully planted. 

I have found the pink moccasin 
flower (Cyp. acaule), perhaps the 
commonest and best known of the 
ladyslippers, the hardest to raise. Pine 
needles may be mixed to a depth of 
several inches in the soil where one is 
going to plant them, as they require 
a very acid soil. Leafmold also may 
be very helpful. 

A terrestrial orchid from China and 
easily grown in ordinary garden soil, 
with plenty of moisture in half shade, 
is Bletilla striata—six to eight dainty 
cattleya-colored flowers grow on a 
stem about 12 to 15 inches tall. These 
last from six to eight weeks. 

Dutchman’s breeches (Dicentra cu- 





Hepaticas are excellent plants to use as 
ground covers. 





a large place to the cardinal flower 
(Lobelia cardinalis) the brilliant red, 
which adds a high accent to the 
woods. Over a wall, fence, or tree 
stump, Clematis virginiana will give a 
feathery touch with its long sprays of 
dainty, lace-like, tiny, white flowers. 

If there is any space where masses 
of color might be effective, daffodils, 
scillas, and grape hyacinths are eager 
to make their appearance, for in such 
a location they are happily at home. 
To give a more native appearance to 
any woods, there must be ferns and 
of the many, two of the choicest in 
my opinion are American maidenhair 
(Adiantum pedatum) and maiden- 
hair spleenwort (Asplenium tricho- 
manes). 

Remember, also, that birds love a 
woods and thus, by giving them a 
sanctuary, you are attracting to your 
garden the best friends nature has 
given us. A few bird houses may be 





cullaria) is a very delicate plant with 
white or faintly pink flowers. Gentians (G. 
andrewsi-blue, closed and G. linearis-blue, 
narrow-leaf) bloom late in Summer. The 
fringed gentian is rarer and more difficult 
to grow. In the truchas peaks of New 


Mexico at 10,000 feet, I have seen whole 
mountainsides literally painted in blue 
with this variety. 

One must not end his list of easily 
grown native wildflowers without giving 


attached to the trees in inconspicuous 
places. Also why not plant bushes and 
trees which attract them such as wild 
cherry, elderberry, or mountain ash. 

—Hugh Stalker, M.D. 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE ““STENOGRAPHER”’ LILIES FROM OTTAWA 





N 1929 a cross was made between 

Lilium davidi var. willmottiz and a L. 
dauricum hybrid by the writer. From this 
cross about 40 seedlings were obtained, 
seven of which were selected and named. 
They were given the names of girls who 
were working in the Division of Horti- 
culture at the time, six of whom were 
stenographers. For convenience the group 
were often referred to as the stenographer 
lilies and the name is now well known to 
people who have visited the farm when the 
lilies are in bloom. 

The plants have proved easy to grow in 
ordinary garden soil and the sturdy stems 
are well clothed with dark green leaves 
which are wider than those of L. will- 
mottiz. The flowers are intermediate be- 
tween those of the parents, being larger 
than those of the mother, and a different 
shape to those of L. dauricum. 

Some of them hang down, others face 
outwards, and all have reflexed tips. None 
faces upwards. They are useful in the 
perennial border in late June and early 
July, but need careful placing as their 
colors, which range from orange to deep 
orange-red, do not look well with all flow- 
ers. A background of dark green shrubs 
seems to show up the brilliant colors of the 
flowers and lower growing herbaceous ma- 
terial in front provides shade for the roots. 

A clump of ‘‘Brenda Watts’’ in the 
perennial border at the farm looks well 
with heliopsis, delphinium and sea holly 
for neighbors. 


Short descriptions of the seven seedlings 
follow: 

Brenda Watts is one of the tallest and 
grows about five feet. The reddish-orange 
flowers are well spaced on the stem. The 
segments are reflexed and the blooms hang 
down. 

Edna Kean is the darkest colored one 
and seldom grows more than three feet at 
Ottawa, although it has been a foot taller 
in other gardens. 

Grace Marshall is almost as dark as Edna 
Kean but the flowers are larger and the 
plants taller. 

Lillian Cummings is a lighter orange- 
red and is very effective in the border at 
Ottawa. It is the earliest of the seven to 
flower and propagates rapidly. 

Lyla McCann was one of the first to 
become popular as the orange color of the 
flowers is attractive. It does not grow 
much over three feet so is useful for the 
centre of the border. 

Muriel Condie has the same color as 
Lyla McCann, but has a much better habit 
of growth. The stem is more than a foot 
taller and the flowers are well spaced 
around the stalk and face outwards. It 
does not increase as rapidly as the others 
and so is not as well known, but I feel 
sure it will be very popular. 

Phyllis Cox has the same habit as 
Muriel Condie but the color of the flowers 
is a brilliant orange-red, deepening towards 
the tips of the segments. All is covered 
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with a waxy sheen, which adds to the bril- 
liance of the flower. 

The stenographer group have had a 
large family which have segregated into 
numercus unusual forms. A number of 
them have been named and distributed and 
are gradually becoming known. Corona- 
tion, a yellow variety, has attracted much 
favorable attention. 

—Isabella Preston. 
Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Salpiglossis With Irises 


HEN the bearded iris plants have 

ceased blooming, the space cleaned 
up, and dead or yellow leaves burned, we 
dust the clumps with slaked lime, after- 
wards raking in a little pulverized bone 
meal. Then we plant salpiglossis between 
the clumps. This makes a colorful patch 
of velvety flowers, and is productive of de- 
lightful flower arrangements. 

Salpiglossis blooms in July, August and 
September, and the flowers come in nearly 
every color—-soft, rich shades, beautifully 
veined, growing about 25 inches tall. 

These plants like the sun, but will grow 
in part shade. There is a dwarf, giant-flow- 
ering type, 18 inches to 20 inches tall, 
which should be good for bedding. The 
seeds of all varieties may be sown out-of- 
doors in a sunny spot in April or May, 
and transplanted to the iris bed later. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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GENERAL consideration of the work 

to be done in Spring focuses interest 
on the spade and its importance in garden- 
ing. In these latter days, the spade has 
largely become a part of the folklore of 
gardening, a mere symbol of the horticul- 
tural art. Few gardeners have apparently 
kept up with its use and know it for the 
effective tool it is, especially during the 
season of soil preparation and planting. 
Some time ago, as I remember the matter, 
the editor sang the praises of the long- 
handled shovel: However, there is much 
more to the subject than appears at first 
thought. 

Not all spades are alike as regards size 
and shape of blade or construction of 
handle. There are, however, three main 
types, each of which has its purposes and 
its devotees. 

The broad-bladed, square-pointed dig- 
ging spade is considered by those who have 
learned to use it to be a better tool than the 
spading fork with which to turn light 
soils. The solid blade does not let the soil 
sift through, with the result that cleaner, 
more workmanlike trenches are possible, 
as well as a more uniform depth of digging. 

The followers of Edward Faulkner 
could raise objections on the ground that 
too mathematically accurate a job would 
produce a plowsole effect and bury organic 
matter too deeply. They could be right 
under some circumstances, but not when 
the spade is in the hands of a thoughtful 
digger. 


CAREFUL digger thrusts his spade 

down vertically to its full depth and 
turns the earth evenly so that later raking 
serves no other purpose than to prepare the 
upper soil in fine-particled seed bed style. 
Hills and valleys to be evened off indicate 
poor digging. 

The large lumps are disposed of as each 
spadeful is turned at a time when the earth 
is neither too wet nor too dry. Turning 
light soils with care with a spade—or even 
a round-pointed shovel—tends to lessen 
the excessive fluffing-up of light soils some- 
times experienced through shallow forking 
or the use of a rototiller. 

The spade is the tool with which to 
turn in large amounts of manure or a cover 
crop. The frequently heard advice not to 
sow rye in the home garden because of the 
difficulty experienced when attempting to 
fork it under becomes bootless when the 
fork is left on the hook in the tool shed 
and the spade is put to work. Such bulky 
materials are easily laid in—not buried in 
the bottom of the trench—by cutting off 
narrow spits with a solid-bladed digging 
tool. 

The kind of trenches possible only with 
the same type of tool seem necessary if one 
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is to follow the current advice to loosen 
up the subsoil beneath each trench as it is 
opened, working in lime and superphos- 
phate to induce deep rooting. Here, evi- 
dently, is a combined operation calling for 
the use of both spade and fork, to be con- 
cluded by leaving the topsoil on top and 
the subsoil at the bottom. Added organic 
matter will be near the surface, while most 
of the chemical fertilizer will be placed 
deeper. 


HE second type of spade is seldom seen 

in home gardens, being used chiefly 
by nurserymen and others who dig trees 
and do other rougher jobs where roots are 
to be cut and where the spade may become 
a prying instrument on occasion. The so- 
called nursery spade has its wooden handle 
reinforced with steel along its full length. 
Its blade is tapered slightly and its cutting 
edge can be maintained at knife-like sharp- 
ness. 

Anyone who has many trees or shrubs to 
plant or stony land to dig may well ac- 
quaint himself with this far more rugged 
instrument. A spade of this type when 
matched to the individual using it as re- 
gards length can be effective in straight 
garden digging. Its very weight relieves 








Dr. H. Harold Hume 


ARTHUR HOYT SCOTT AWARD 


T IS announced by President John 
W. Nason of Swarthmore College 
that Dr. H. Harold Hume of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, has 
been chosen to be the 1944 recipient of 
the Arthur Hoyt Scott Award of a gold 
medal and $1000. This award was estab- 
lished in 1929 by Mr. Scott’s sister, 
Margaret Scott Moon, and her husband, 
Owen Moon. Swarthmore College acts 
as trustee of the fund. 

Dr. Hume has long been prominent 
in gardening circles in Florida and has 
done much to make horticulture in- 
creasingly popular in that state. 
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the foot of extra exertion needed to set the 
blade. It is also adapted to such quick 
jobs as heeling in newly received trees and 
shrubs to await planting. For opening 
planting holes dibble fashion, the sharp- 
ness of its blade and the strength of its 
handle permit more vigorous action than 
would be possible with a light spade. 

The third type of spade — the trans- 
planting spade — has the narrow, curved 
blade and round point of the familiar 
ditching tool. However, its blade is shorter, 
with the result that the tool becomes a 
glorified trowel. For transplanting her- 
baceous perennials or setting small plants 
of any kind, this lightweight tool saves 
time, energy and, what is more important, 
prevents the injury to root systems com- 
monly experienced when the hand trowel 
is put to work hurriedly on a plant too 
large for it to easily handle. Also, when 
a number of bare-rooted plants are being 
set, it means no loss of time when a large 
enough tool is at hand to throw a little 
moist earth over the roots of those which 
are waiting their turn while one of their 
fellows is put in place. 


T IS a common occurrence for someone 

to manifest a passionate interest in some 
one kind or class of plants, and to assidu- 
ously devote his time to growing and 
developing it. But it is only occasion- 
ally that someone spends a lifetime in such 
an association making it a vocation and a 
permanent influence in the horticultural 
world. This is the record of William K. 
LaBar, of Stroudsburg, Pa., who passed 
away in March of this year. 

As early as 1900, Mr. LaBar came to 
love the native rhododendron and to recog- 
nize its unmatchable qualities for use in 
landscape effects, and he began collecting 
it in the Pocono Mountains for such pur- 
poses. As this business increased, he had 
calls for the native varieties of the Virginia 
and Carolina Mountains, and he purchased 
tracts of hundreds of acres there, starting 
a definite nursery in North Carolina, and 
also later in West Virginia. 

But his own home town, Stroudsburg, 
constrained him to establish a nursery busi- 
ness there, which he did in 1916. 

Mr. LaBar was a good business man, 
well trained and experienced, and of 
dynamic personality. His nursery was 
ardently developed, well conducted, and 
an Eden of natural growth, of which rho- 
dodendron was the dominant plant. His 
recent passing at a ripe age leaves behind a 
rich memory of a life devoted to plants. 
The work is ably continued by a son, 
Frank LaBar, similarly devoted to these 
plants, and at present honored as president 
of the American Association of Nursery- 
men, a live trade organization. 








Growing Use of Corn Cobs 


EAR EDITOR—Here is something 

that has been in my mind for a long 
time. Horticulture directly suggested the 
use of corn cob meal for a mulch, a very 
important use, but only one of a great 
many. Even larger use will be for stable 
and poultry litter, after which it can be 
used as mulch, also. 

Another is for making furfural, from 
which is made synthetic rubber, plastics, 
for making petroleum products, to manu- 
facture abrasive wheels, to rectify rosins, 
and many other uses. 

Another very important use is to re- 
move carbon from internal combustion 
engines. It is now being so used by the 
United States Navy, and soon that use will 
extend to millions of automobiles and 
trucks, avoiding reboring, over-size pis- 
tons, rings, and better, at a very small frac- 
tion of cost and time. Cobs are a peculiar 
substance, being more absorbent than saw- 
dust and still very hard. 

Iowa produces about 21 per cent of all 
corn grown in the United States. The total 
of last year’s cob crop was about 26,- 
000,000 tons. If less than one-fifth of 
that total could be sold to bring the 
farmer only two dollars a ton, that 
amount would increase farm income some 
$10,000,000.00 every year. So you see, 
it is no small thing I have gotten into, 
through Horticulture. Plans are now being 
made for my plant here, the second in the 
United States. 

—H. Roy Mosnat. 
Belle Plaine, lowa. 


Beans and Sunflowers 


EAR EDITOR — Victory gardens 

and the war are surely the mother of 
many inventions and subterfuges and the 
readers of Horticulture may like to know 
of the way I solved one problem last 
Summer in my seashore Victory garden. 
I am quite sure that the idea has been used 
before, but it was so successful that it 
should be passed along. In short—this 
idea is to grow sunflowers to use as bean 
poles. 

It is very hard to find or purchase good 
bean poles these days, and expensive as 
well, and yet I wanted to raise pole beans 
because of their longer productive period. 
So, having heard of this idea, I put a sun- 
flower seed in the middle of each hill of 
beans and watched for results. At first I 
thought that the beans would outstrip the 
““poles’’ but when the sunflowers really got 
to growing they kept well ahead of the 
vines and ultimately attained about eight 
feet before flowering. All it cost me was 
10 cents for the sunflower seed. 


Based on my experience last Summer, 
I think that this year I will plant the sun- 
flowers about a week ahead of the beans, 
if possible, and I will try to provide richer 
soil than beans usually need, to make up 
for the gross feeding nature of the sun- 
flower. I will allow at least three feet or 
more between the hills. It is important to 
keep the lower leaves of the sunflower 
picked off so that the beans are not shaded. 

The strength which is developed in these 
“‘bean poles’ is surprising, as I found they 
would withstand the strongest Summer 
gales and storms. 

—Nelson Coon. 


Watertown, Mass. 


Controversy Over “Quiz” 


EAR EDITOR—There has been con- 

siderable controversy over my choice 
of adjectives for the eight flowers listed in 
my “Flower Arrangement Quiz” in the 
February 15 number of Horticulture. 
Loud protests have come in over my use 
of ‘formal’ for the calla lily, and “‘spir- 
ituelle’’ for long-spurred columbine. 

It does not seem to be understood that 
I was speaking from the point of view of 
design, in ascribing these characteristics. 
Neither fashion nor habitual association 
has any bearing on the matter. 

A calla lily has an architectural sim- 
plicity of structure; therefore, to me it is 
formal in an architectural sense. (This is 
a proper use of the word formal in design. ) 
A calla lily has dignity, stateliness and 
purity of line, as well as the purity of its 
whiteness. We associate it with churches 
and spiritual (not spirituelle), things 
partly because of this purity and partly be- 
cause it happens to be effective and satis- 
fying in relation to church architecture. 
Its form is what the architects would call 
architectonic. 

Spirituelle is something else again! My 
dictionary says: ‘“‘spirituel, or spirituelle: 
like a_ spirit, refined, ethereal; also 
sprightly, bright, witty.’’ This, to my 
mind, perfectly describes the long-spurred 
columbine, especially the definitions un- 
derlined. 

A number of people transposed the 
adjectives for gardenia and calla lily, call- 
ing the gardenia formal and the calla 
creamy. The only reason for calling a gar- 
denia formal is because of its association 
with formal dress, and this, again, is a 
matter of fashion, not design. As for the 
calla lily, it could never be called creamy, 
for it is a pure, cold white. 


—AMrs. Anson H. Smith. 
Dedham, Mass. 
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The Fava Bean Again 


EAR EDITOR—Anent fava beans 
(Horticulture, March 15), I too have 
tried a dozen times to raise them and have 


failed miserably each time. I believe I 
know the reason why. In spite of its name 
and shape, this so-called ‘“‘bean’’ is more 
closely related to peas than to beans. Watch 
it when it germinates. Like peas, it re- 
quires cool, moist growing weather. Also 
like peas, as soon as hot, dry weather 
arrives, it gets infested with millions of 
black aphids that no spray could cope 
with. 

In the Near East the fava bean is not 
only a favorite, but is considered a great 
delicacy. There at 3000 feet altitude or 
higher, and a long, cool, balmy Spring, 
we grew it to perfection. The soil being a 
dry, thirsty granitic debris, irrigation three 
times a week was necessary. Even in un- 
usually hot seasons the aphids never came 
until July, which is too late to do any 
damage. 

It may be taken for granted that where 
climatic conditions are such that peas are 
difficult to grow, fava beans will not grow 
either. This is certainly the case in central 
New York where peas are grown success- 
fully on a commercial scale only at alti- 
tudes of 1000 feet and up. The highlands 
of Vermont or New Hampshire would be 
ideal. 

A word of caution: if you are not al- 
ready educated to the ‘‘pleasant, if peculiar, 
taste’ of fava beans, better get educated 
first before giving them room in the gar- 
den. I tried herd to get educated eating 
soy beans cooked in six different ways and 
still am inclined to think I would not like 
them even if they were good. There is no 
accounting for tastes. 

—J. Oxycedrus. 
Solvay, N. Y. 


White Snakeroot Dangerous 


EAR EDITOR—The white snake- 

root of which J. Horace McFarland 
wrote in the March | issue of Horticulture 
is a very dangerous plant. It will give a 
cow the “‘trembles’’ and give human 
beings who drink her milk what is known 
as milk sickness. E. R. Spencer refers to 
the plant in his ‘Just Weeds’ as; ‘“The 
white snakeroot in all its treacherous 
beauty.” 
. —Peter Oliver. 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: As Dr. McFarland pointed 
out, this plant has been known under a variety 
of botanical names but is now called Eupato- 
rium rugosum. 
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Varieties which have been found to give par- 


Vegetable Tests in a Home Garden 


ticularly satisfactory results in Pennsylvania 


EGETABLE varieties can be. very 

confusing to the novice, as there are 
many from which to choose. However, 
the following kinds have done well in my 
garden, 40 by 60 feet, in western Pennsyl- 
vania: 

Beans—Potomac, although a pole bean, 
deserves a place in the garden. I hang a 
net, similar to a strong fish net, between 
two well-anchored posts, and sow beans 
on one side not too thickly, to be followed 
by a similar planting on the other side, two 
weeks later. Such a net should not be more 
than eight to 10 feet long with a support 
in the middle. This variety will give beans 
all Summer, and requires less room than 
the usual tent put up for the same purpose, 
or even than bush beans. The heavier the 
vine, the more supports will be needed for 
the net. 

Beets—Early Wonder and Good for All 
are excellent varieties, never becoming 
woody, and good for canning when young 
and tender. Both are early and can be 
planted in successive plantings for an all- 
season crop. I find them better than 
Detroit Dark Red. 

Cabbage—Savoy, although not a new 
variety, is not well-known here. The 
crinkly leaves, lateness of maturity and ten- 
derness in quality, make it ideal for people 
not liking a strong flavored cabbage. 
Chinese or Celery Cabbage—Wong Bok 
is not as often planted as Chihli. Its cul- 
ture is the same, but requires a little more 
space as it resembles cabbage more than 
celery in growth. The flavor is delicate and 
adds greatly to any salad. 

Corn—There is as yet no variety which 
can equal Golden Cross Bantam in my 
opinion, although several kinds nearly do. 
If the area is small, it may not be wise to 
try too many kinds but stick to the above. 
However, for trying out new kinds add 
these two—Henderson’s Cream O’Gold, 
and Stumpp & Walter’s Midget. The 
former is tender and delicate of flavor. The 
stalks grow about five feet high and ma- 
ture a few days earlier than Golden Cross 
Bantam. Midget not only has very short 
and small ears, but the stalks are also 
dwarf, making it more useful in the very 
small plot, as it does not cut off the sun- 
light. 

Cress—Where there is no place for 
water cress, use Upland cress, which adds 
greatly to cream cheese sandwiches, as well 
as to salads, with its delicate, crisp flavor. 

Lettuce—Oak Leaf when transplanted 
will head nicely. It remains young and 
tender during the entire Summer, and if 
only cut to the bottom rows of leaves, will 
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throw out another head. This operation 
may be repeated several times on the same 
plant. No. 847 is another very large 
heading type, withstanding hot weather 
and being tender and good. 

Mustard—Sow but a very short row of 
curly-leaved mustard two or four at a time. 
It grows rapidly, then goes to seed, so that 
frequent plantings are needed for use all 
Summer. The leaves have a fresh mustard 
flavor, and not only add to salads, but also 
are good for use in cooking, especially with 
ham. 

Parsley—Hamburg parsley is grown 
chiefly for its thick roots, which resemble 
in a small way, the parsnip. The roots and 
foliage are used in flavoring soups, where 
real parsley flavor is wanted. The foliage 
of this strong-growing variety is coarse 
and not curly. 

Peas—Early peas do well for us, but 
not so mid-season or later kinds, unless 
constant care, deep soil, and water can be 
given. Therefore, I have found three early 
ones most suitable to my needs — Blue 
Bantam, Little Marvel and Laxton’s Prog- 
ress—all sweet and early. I plant all three 
at the same time for a succession. Al- 
though they do not require staking, I 
generally use some old chicken wire, or 
brush over which they can ramble. 

Radish—Round Black Spanish. This is 
similar to a small turnip in size, with a 
dull black skin, but clear white crispy cen- 
ter. Adds a grand flavor to salad, when 
sliced very thin, and chilled in salt water 
before serving. 

Squash — Delicata or Sweet Potato. 
Winter variety, well suited to the small 
garden as it is fairly compact, has a small 
fruit, about 10-12 inches long, and is a 
fine keeper. When cooked with a little 
brown sugar and butter, it has one of the 
most delectable flavors of any known 
squash. These fruits matured toward late 
Summer and were ready to be used any 
time thereafter. 

Tomatoes—Jubilee. A recent new va- 
riety, one deserving to be extensively 
planted. It has large orange yellow fruits, 
meaty, solid, not acid, and a nice contrast 
to the red kind. Italian Canner or San 
Marzano—This is not a large tomato, 
long and oval in shape, very little juice and 
seed, and used for making paste, or canning 
whole. Starts bearing in mid-season and 
continues well until frost. Vines can be 
staked or allowed to grow on the ground 
with equally good results. Staking, how- 
ever, permits the presence of more plants. 

—DMary Louise Davison. 
Sewickley, Pa. 
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Green Calabrese Broccoli 


SOURCE of health-giving vitamins is 

found in early Italian sprouting broc- 

coli, the variety Green Calabrese. The 

stems and heads of this broccoli are cooked 

and served like cauliflower, and are ready 

to pick about 70 days from transplanting 
time. 

Here in the North we make a little bed 
at the time we sow other garden seeds, 
about May 15, and scatter the broccoli 
seeds over it, covering them lightly and 
firming the soil with a board. We prepare 
the permanent rows by placing well-rotted 
cow manure in a shallow trench, then 
covering with rich soil. When the seedlings 
have made three or four leaves, we set them 
in these rows, spacing them a foot apart. 

During the Summer we scatter pulver- 
ized sheep manure or other fertilizer along 
the rows and rake it in. We dust with 
rotenone occasionally. When the first large 
clusters are picked, many smaller ones will 
appear on the branching plants, so that 
only a few plants are needed for a small 
family. Grown in this way broccoli may 
be enjoyed all through the Fall and long 
after the first frosts. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Forcing Chicory in a Garden 


“HE succulent, creamy stalks of French 
endive that have been selling at fabu- 
lous prices this Winter may easily be grown 
outdoors by any Victory gardener. Even 
the laborious chore of lifting the roots, set- 
ting them in boxes and forcing them in- 
doors may be skipped. Here is what I did. 
I sowed two lots in flats, one in April and 
another late in May. Then I transplanted 
the seedlings to another flat to give them 
root space. In June and July, they were 
planted in the garden. 

In the Fall there was no one to bother 
taking them up. So we cut the green plants 
off at soil level. On these stubs we piled 
sandy loam up to 18 inches. On the sunny 
side we spread boards. In six to eight 
weeks, the stubs had been forced into 
tightly furled stalks that began poking 
through the sand. We cut them off, leav- 
ing the remainder to develop more plump 
stalks as we desired them for the epicurean 
salads that they gave us—all at the cost of 
half of a 10-cent seed packet. The seed was 
the witloof chicory supplied by all seed- 
houses. 

—Louise Weick. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Lime Used With Manure 


ANY home gardeners are perplexed 

as to whether or not manure or com- 
post, lime and fertilizers should be applied 
to the soil separately or in one operation. 
The most frequently heard query is for en- 
lightment on the possible effect which lime 
may have on manure with which it may 
be mixed before or during application. 
A. R. Midgley and D. E. Dunklee of the 














PRICE REDUCED 


THE LAWN: How to Make It 
and How to Maintain It 


A handsomely printed book of 
118 pages bound in green cloth 


and with numerous illustrations. 


Now only 80 cents prepaid 


—_—_>———_ 


ROCK GARDENS and What 
to Grow in Them 


An authoritative book which 
provides an excellent guide for 
making a rock garden and for 
keeping it in good condition. 
This is a book of 128 pages well 
bound in green cloth and with 
many illustrations. 


Now 80 cents prepaid 


Address— 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 

The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 

These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new up-to-date edition of 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 
Price 25 cents 


Bulletin may be obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 











Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station 
answer this question by suggesting that 
those who must spread lime with a shovel 
or a manure spreader adopt the slogan that: 
‘Manure spread with lime saves labor and 
time.”’ 

Ground limestone, they say, neither 
helps nor hurts manure. It can be dumped 
on top of a load of manure, or in windy 
weather be placed below it, both being 
spread at one and the same time. The 
amount to be thus applied will depend 
upon the lime needs of the soil. 


How to Grow Tampala 


HE new vegetable tampala is a warm 

weather crop. It thrives best during 
the long Summer days, when it makes its 
most luxuriant vegetative growth and 
will not start to flower or seed until late 
August, if planted after the soil is thor- 
oughly warm. 

Tampala makes an attractive, spreading 
plant, light green in color, 18 to 24 inches 
high. The leaf blade is five inches long by 
three inches broad. 

The plant branches at the base and be- 
comes very compact. It thrives in either 
dry or moist climates but requires frequent 
watering in protracted dry spells. The seeds 
are small and should not be covered more 
than one-fourth inch. They are slow to 
germinate when weather and ground are 
cool, but when planted after the soil is 
thoroughly warm, they will sprout within 
a few days. 

Because of its small size, tampala seed 
should be mixed with sand (one part seed 
to 10 parts sand), and sown thinly in 
rows two to three feet apart. Within six 
to seven weeks the plants should be well 
established and the leaves ready for use. 
Because of its luxuriant growth, the plants 
should be thinned to stand two feet apart 
in the row, thus allowing them ample space 
to develop their spreading, branching 
habit. 

When the young branches are six to 
eight inches long, it is time to cut them, 
using the cluster of leaves at the top of the 
stem as spinach and the stem as asparagus. 
The leaves are to be cooked and served like 
spinach and have a more pleasing taste. 

The stems are cooked like asparagus 
(six to 10 minutes). They have a distinc- 
tive and delicious flavor, and are as tender 
as asparagus tips. 


Feeding Garden Crops 


T IS a waste of time and effort to start 

a Victory garden without proper prepa- 
ration of the soil and without planning the 
necessary feeding of the plants as they 
grow. There are few gardens which can- 
not be improved by digging in a liberal 
amount of manure or compost, or both. 
There seems to be no good reason for not 
using fresh manure except that there may 
be some burning if fresh horse manure is 
used freely. In any event, care should be 
used not to let the seeds come into contact 
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with it, or for that matter with any fer- 
tilizer. 

The best way to use manure or compost 
is to plough it or disc it into the soil so 
that it will be evenly distributed through- 
out the area. 

There are various ways of using com- 
mercial fertilizers. Perhaps the best plan 
for the amateur to follow is to spread one- 
half of the amount to be used over the 
garden, which has been ploughed or 
spaded, mixing it with the soil with the 
cultivator or an iron rake. The other half 
may be applied when the seed is sown. 

The usual application of plant food 
recommended for small gardens is four 
pounds to 100 square feet. This should 
bring the average soil up to good fertility 
for any crop. Many gardeners use more 
than this with good effect, however, by 
applying side dressings as the crops de- 
velop. 

In addition to heavier yield, a well-fed 
garden will produce vegetables of higher 
quality and better flavor with maximum 
vitamin content. Crops will grow faster 
and mature more quickly than in poor soil. 

Experiments in methods of applying 
commercial plant food are constantly being 
made. Recent tests indicate that if rows 
are not close together, it will pay to use 
the following. 

After the seed is sown, leave the line 
marking the row in place, and make two 
furrows one on either side of the planted 
seed, but one to one and one-half inches 
deeper than the seed lie. Pour fertilizer 
into each furrow at the rate of one pint 
(pound) to each 50 feet. This will be 
equivalent to four pounds to 100 square 
feet. 

An alternate method is to spread fer- 
tilizer at the rate of four pounds for 100 
feet of row in a band six inches wide down 
the row in which seeds are to be sown. 
Mix it thoroughly with the soil, then make 
the seed drill and sow. 


Firming the Garden Soil 


FTER seed sowing is completed, it is 
advisable to firm the soil so that it 
will come into contact with the seed, thus 
hastening germination. One exception is 
when beans are being planted. This matter 
of firming the soil can be overdone, how- 
ever, making it too hard for the seedlings 
to break through. Firming with the back 
of the hoe is a good way. Many gardeners 
simply tread lightly on the newly planted 
rows. Others put down a board and walk 
on that. 

It is well to lightly rake over the row 
after it has been firmed so that it will not 
be left smooth. Sometimes a heavy rain 
coming just after seeds have been sown 
will pack the ground too hard. In this 
event loosening it lightly with a rake will 
be advisable. If the ground is very dry, 
water may be applied lightly after the seed 
has been sown. 
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But remember this—a 

truly effective plant food must 
provide all the eleven elements 
plants need in order to thrive; 
and it must be in liquid form. 


See how Kem 
does Tha- t fob f 


Compare Its Action with Any 
Other Method of Growing Plants! 


KEM contains all eleven of the 
food elements essential for 
healthy plant growth—in exactly 
the right proportion—in stabi- 
lized liquid form. When applied, 
KEM is 100% efficient, because 
it’s a complete plant diet—immedi- 
ately available, and comprising 
all the food a plant can use. 


Accept no Substitute for kem! 


It’s THE ready-prepared, 
complete liquid plant food! 


GET BETTER RESULTS 
THIS YEAR WITH 


em 


Use it mow to start your seeds 
and seedlings—feed it regularly 
all through the growing season. 





KEM 
THERE'S A USE FOR 
EVERY MONTH OF THE, YEAR! 


ables « Flowers ° Lewns 


t 
_ Trees and Shrubs 





Seedlings ¢ House Plants 





Aquatic Plants ¢ Cut Flewers 


EASY TO USE! 
ECONOMICAL TOO! 


Diluted, the 25¢ size makes 3 gal- 
lons of ready-prepared plant food; 
the 50¢ size 8 gallons. It lasts indef- 
initely; never goes out of solution. 


BUY KEM NOW-—at 5 & 10¢ stores, 
hardware, department or seed 
stores. If your local dealer has not 
yet stocked KEM, a 12-o0z. bottle 
ee be sent postpaid on receipt 


King of the North Pepper 


F YOU are looking for a giant pepper 

that is early, and fine for northern gar- 
dens, you will make no mistake in planting 
King of the North. This is, in fact, an 
extra early sort, maturing its sweet fruit 
65 days from the time the plants are set 
out. The peppers often are five to six 
inches long and three to four inches across, 
borne all the way from the bottom to the 
top of the 22-inch plants, as this sort is 
a heavy yielder. 

The glossy, dark green fruit turns a 
bright red when ripe. The flavor is very 
mild, and the fruit is of medium thickness. 
This is a good market sort, but is espe- 
cially valuable for a home garden, where 
it is ornamental as well as useful. 

I usually pick the large green peppers 
just before they begin to turn scarlet, and 
ripen them in a cool, somewhat dark place, 
so as to allow the plants to produce more 
freely. 

I start my peppers in flats or small pots, 
placing them where they will receive bot- 
tom heat, usually the back of the kitchen 
range, where they germinate in a few days 
if kept moist. After danger of frost is over, 
we set them out in the garden, first harden- 
ing them by setting them out in the open 
for a while each pleasant day. We use well- 
rotted manure of pulverized sheep manure 
as fertilizer, and give good cultivation, set- 
ting the plants in rows, 14 inches apart in 
the row. We top dress them occasionally. 


—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Early Hoeing Needed 


T IS advisable to start cultivating the 

garden as soon as the young seedlings 
appear. Many wise amateurs scatter a few 
radish seeds with other vegetable seeds be- 
cause the radishes will come up quickly and 
mark the rows for cultivation. 

There will be little trouble with weeds 
if they are destroyed as soon as they show 
themselves. Little harm will be done by 
digging around the plants when they first 
appear, but later on, cultivation should be 
very shallow or the roots in the rows be- 
tween the plants will be cut off. It is well 
to continue cultivating until the first of 
June, after which a system of mulching 
may well be adopted. 


Good Use of Tuberoses 


AST Summer we tried planting bulbs 
of the single, white Mexican tuberose 
all through the drifts of hemerocallis, in 
the garden. The foliage being quite similar, 
blended nicely with that of the daylilies. 
All through August and well into October, 
we had a constant blooming of the most 
beautiful and fragrant wax-like sprays of 
flowers. 





OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We offer a large selection of the latest 
and best of early blooming ‘Mums, in- 
cluding the popular varieties developed 
by Professors Longley of Minnesota 
and Cummings of Massachusetts. Other 
hardy, extremely early and desirable 
Minnesota ‘Mums include the latest 
Purple Star and Red Gold, both August 
bloomers, also Chippewa, Boreas, Du- 
luth, Harmony, Moonglow, Red Wing 
and Welcome. 





FINEST PEONIES, 
HARDY PHLOX and 
OTHER PERENNIALS. 
FLOWERING CRABS. 


Brand Peony Farms 


142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED 
CATALOG 

ON REQUEST 
































Aphis (plant lice), leafhoppers, 
leaf miners, mealy bugs, lace bugs, 


mest thrips, young sucking bugs and 
similar insects can be centrelied. 


SPRAY with BLACK LEAF 40 


An ounce makes 6 gallons of spray effective 
on aphis. Full directions with package—A 
uick, sure, economical control for 


these insect pests. 
Just a little spread on roosts 
kills poultry lice and feather mites. 

See Your Dealer M. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., INCORPORATED, Louisvilie2,Ky. 4403 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 





BUY 


—Marguerite Hey Kelly. 


Kem-ical Corporation Lansdowne, Pa. 


East Paterson, N. J, 
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Better Fruit Setting 


RED OVERLY of Washington State 

College advocates grafting a branch or 
two of a pollinating variety into the frame- 
work of a fruit tree. A few shoots of mere 
bouquet size will, he says, ensure a set of 
fruit. As quoted in Better Fruit, Mr. 
Overly advises grafting the pollen-bearing 
wood high up in on the sunny side and 
where it will be protected from the pre- 
vailing wind. The idea is to find the place 
where insects will be attracted first. When 
bees are brought in to speed up pollination, 
the hives should be placed where the morn- 
ing sun will strike them thus causing the 
bees to start working early. 


Rooting Blueberry Cuttings 


L. DORAN and J. S. Bailey of the 

. Massachusetts experiment station 
report that for the propagation of high- 
bush blueberry by softwood cuttings, a 
mixture of sphagnum peat and sand in 
equal parts is to be preferred to sand as the 
rooting medium. If cuttings are to be used 
untreated, they should be taken not later 
than two to three weeks before the first ber- 
ries ripen. Whether taken then or later, and 
especially if taken later, up to the time that 
the first berries ripen, the rooting of cut- 
tings is hastened by root-inducing sub- 
stances. Indolebutyric acid, applied by 
solution-immersion or powder-dip, is 
effective with cuttings taken early, less so 
or not at all with those taken later. Indole- 
propionic acid is to be preferred for cut- 
tings taken relatively late. 


Testing Peaches for Hardiness 


TEST of hardiness of peach varieties 
now being carried out at the Terry 
Trial Grounds at Logan, Utah, has called 
attention to certain tendencies which may 
later prove useful in determining the very 
hardiest. Of 55 varieties tested, Francis 
M. Coe reported in Farm and Home 
Science that the following have showed 
the least injury — Veteran, Larson, Old 
Fashioned, Elberta, Halehaven, John 
Rivers Nectarine and one or two Early 
Elberta selections. 


Strawberry Breeding at Geneva 


HE Howard strawberry has proved to 

be the outstanding parent variety in a 
breeding program at the New York ex- 
periment station at Geneva, involving 
more than 70 crosses over a period of seven 
years, according to a recent summary of 
the work by George L. Slate. 

Throughout the seven-year period cov- 
ered by the report, a larger proportion of 
seedlings from crosses in which the 
Howard was one of the parents has proved 


superior than in the case of any other 
parent variety. A cross between Sparkle 
and Howard proved especially good. Dur- 
ing the seven years, nine crosses were made 
with Howard as one of the parents, pro- 
ducing 1,692 seedlings of which 49 
showed sufficient promise to merit further 
testing. 


Hybrid Onions Developed 


HE plant breeders of the California 

experiment station and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture have introduced a 
hybrid onion called California Hybrid 
Red No. 1. This hybrid has been tried out 
extensively and has proved adapted to cen- 
tral California, southern Utah and south- 
ern Nevada. It is an early variety and in 
the past three years has yielded at rates 
ranging far above the usual yield of early 
onions in this region. 

The new onion is a true hybrid, and its 
bulbs should therefore not be saved for 
seed production. It is a red globe with 
white flesh. The bulbs average eight-tenths 
pound in weight, a little more than three 
and three-quarter inches in diameter and 
three and one-half inches high. The variety 
is adapted only to areas of mild Winter 
climate where it can be planted in the field 
in the Fall and harvested in Spring or early 
Summer. 

Henry A. Jones and Alfred L. Clarke of 
the government station at Bellsville, Md., 
report that hybrid onions have been made 
possible through the use in breeding work 
of strains of onions having sterile pollen. 


Sowing Iris Seeds 


HE delayed germination of iris seed is 

a problem of major importance to iris 
breeders and others interested in growing 
irises from seed. The seed is ordinarily 
planted in the Autumn soon after it is 
harvested, and germination of a certain 
proportion of the seed may take place the 
following Spring or thereafter at yearly 
intervals for several years. The number of 
seedlings obtainable during the first or 
second year is extremely variable. 

L. F. Randolph and L. G. Cox of 
Cornell University have found that good 
germination can be had in the laboratory 
by removing the embryos from the seeds 
and culturing them on sterile, nutrient 
argar. 

Storage for a period of several weeks at 
near-freezing temperatures, chipping the 
seed, increased oxygen pressure applied to 
chipped seeds, and leaching, increased ger- 
mination were only partially successful. 

A study of the longevity of iris seed 
indicated that air-dried seed stored in ordi- 
nary seed packets remained viable for 12 
years. 
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Making Soil Acid 

C. Ratsek of the Texas experiment sta- 

. tion has concluded that, although sul- 
phur is somewhat slower in action, one 
pound will acidify a given volume of soil 
to the same degree as seven or more pounds 
of aluminum sulphate. Sixteen-mesh sul- 
phur is the best for use as a soil acidifier. 
The presence of an excess of nitrogen 
greatly hastens the rate of oxidation of 
sulphur in the soil. This is important in- 
formation for persons who live in lime- 
stone regions but who wish to grow 
rhododendrons, azaleas or other acid- 
loving plants. 


Why Rye Is Hardy 


NOTE by L. Southwick in Fruit 

Notes states that the ability of a rye 
plant to withstand deep freezing of the 
soil may be due in part to the elasticity of 
the roots? Unlike the roots of many other 
plants, including strawberries, a rye root 
may stretch an inch or more without dam- 
age. Thus the rye plant possesses at least 
two advantages as a cover crop, namely, 
its ability to grow in late Fall and early 
Spring, when the temperature is too low 
for most other plants, and the ability of its 
roots to withstand stretching. 


Substitute Vegetable Dusts 
LUORINE compounds for use on 


vegetable crops show most promise as 
alternate materials for rotenone and pyre 
thrum dusts of which there are continued 
shortages, according to Neely Turner, 
entomologist at the Connecticut Agricu! 
tural Experiment Station. 

Natural and synthetic cryolites and 
barium fluosilicate are most suited for foli- 
age application. They have been used suc- 
cessfully for a number of years to control a 
variety of insects including vegetable pests. 
Twice as many pounds of cryolite will be 
available this year than were ever before 
used in any one season. 

In tests conducted at the station com 

paring dusts containing rotenone and cryo 
lite, cryolite was most successful on cab- 
bage worms. Cryolite at as low as 12% 
per cent concentration was more effective 
than derris dust of 0.5 per cent rotenone 
content. Used as a means of controlling 
the Mexican bean beetle on snap beans 
the most concentrated cryolite dust used 
(50 per cent cryolite) was no more suc 
cessful than 0.25 per cent rotenone in 
derris dust. 
* For combatting the European corn 
borer on Irish Cobbler potatoes, cryolite 
provided a high degree of protection. Mr. 
Turner warns growers, however, not to 
use cryolite on corn. Applications of the 
chemical burn the plants severely. 
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Poison Ivy and Ragweed 


O subjects of major interest were 
considered at a recent joint conference 
of the Garden Club Federation of Mas- 
sachusetts and the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at the 
Museum of Natural History in Boston. 
At the morning session George Otis 
Tapley of Brookline spoke of the work 
being done in that town by the Board 
of Health on ragweed control. Only one 
method of eradication is used — cutting 
just before pollination to provide relief 
from hay fever. The town is divided into 
districts and a crew of men with scythes 
mow all large lots. A record is kept of all 
lots mowed and there is, of course, a grad- 
ual reduction in the cost as the plant is 
eradicated. 

In addition, two boys and one regular 
health department employee, all dressed in 
khaki, go from house to house cutting the 
ragweed wherever found and answering 
questions about its elimination. The town 
also maintains two ragweed pollen collect- 
ing stations from the first of August until 
the end of September. Not enough is yet 
known about the distance which wind may 
carry the pollen, so it may be useless to do 
anything locally unless neighboring towns 
co-operate. 


George Graves of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society then spoke on poison 
ivy. He said that the victim must come in 
actual contact with the sap in order to be 
poisoned. 

Many people think that the smoke from 
burning plants is injurious, but this does 
not seem to be proved. Poison ivy lives 
where people do, spreading under all con- 
ditions. Therefore one should learn to rec- 
ognize and avoid it. As the plant is as 
poisonous at one time of year as another, 
and as its leaves, stems and roots all can 
cause trouble, it is well always to be care- 
ful. New chemicals are proving very satis- 
factory in controlling poison ivy. Borax 
spread on the ground also gives results. 


Mrs. Leslie Lynde spoke on “Birds in 
Control of Pests.’’ She said that all birds 
eat insects and that there is the greatest de- 
mand for them at the time of feeding the 
young. The enormous importance of birds 
cannot be estimated. In one day in a robin’s 
stomach have been found 250 caterpillars, 
70 grasshoppers and 68 cutworms. If the 
birds are made welcome they will greatly 
help prevent insect infestation. 

Howard S. Russell, who is a representa- 
tive of the Massachusetts Farm Bureau, 
told where and what to plant. He stressed 
the need for compost piles and the neces- 
sity for working leaves and grass clippings 
into the soil with whatever manure is 
available. His final cautions were to avoid 


planting too much and too thickly, and to 
kill weeds while small. 
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VICTORY GARDENERS!—Buy Now! 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds of the highest quality. 
Patronize a seedsman — he can advise you. 
Illustrated catalogue sent upon request. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


“The Seedsmen” since 1888 
16 South Market Street, Boston 9, Mass. — TEL. CAP. 7476-7477 
Weymouth store — Junction Routes 3 and 18 — TEL. 1470 








Increase the VALUE and BEAUTY of YOUR HOME—PLANT 
FLOWERING SHRUBS — HYBRID LILACS — ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS — RHODODENDRONS — POTTED ROSES 
OVERSIZED FRUIT TREES — HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 
and HARDY NEW PERENNIAL PLANTS 


All stock freshly dug 


CORLISS BROS. INC. NURSERIES 
3 Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass. 





24 Essex Rd., Ipswich, Mass. 











ann R F AL ~ OD FASHIONED Ratt FENCE 


Genuine old-fashioned hand split chestnut 
rails and long lasting creosoted cedar posts 
make this a durable and picturesque boundary 
fence for suburbs or country. The lowest in cost 
of all the rustic fences. 


Our garden tool houses, in a wide variety of 
sizes, are made in sections for quick and easy 
erecting. Write for information about our 
Rustic Fences, Sectional Buildings and Out- 
door Furniture—or visit our shop. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC., 727 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 





Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 








Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 





BUY A GARTOOL 


GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
'Y GARDEN NEEDS 
HANDY--INEXPENSIVE-_NON.-RUSTING 


With 50 tt. of Line, $1.00, 100 tt. of Lina, $1.25. j 
for Postage. 














THE GARDEN TOOLHOUSE 








Flower Arrangement School 


HE Boston School of Flower Arrange- 
ment conducted by the Associated 
Flower Arrangers of Massachusetts with 
Mrs. Arthur P. Teele as director, is carry- 
ing on its annual Spring course at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. Both morning and 
afternoon classes are held and are free to 
members of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, who must show their mem- 
bership cards at the door. Non-members 
pay a nominal registration fee. 
The Associated Flower Arrangers have 
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been invited to stage an exhibition featur- 
ing “Your Garden Flowers Indoors’ at 
the Lily Show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in early July. 


Gourd Society of America 
N OPEN meeting of the Gourd Society 
of America will be held on April 28 
at 7:30 p.m. at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. An illustrated talk on the “ABC 
of Gourd Cultivation’ will be given by 
Sterling H. Pool, president of the society. 
A corps of experts will be present to answer 
questions. 


























HERBS 


How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 


New Edition — Revised — Enlarged 
By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


complete — practical — low-priced 


Written by an outstanding 
American authority, this book 
goes back to the lore and use by 
the ancients, designs of early 
gardens, old recipes, and in- 
cludes lists of herbs for modern 
gardens. New material on me- 
dicinal herbs. On the practical 
side it is the most complete and 


useful herb book yet published. 


198 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 
$]-50 postpaid in U. S. 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 























Japanese Beetle Menace Ended by 


APIDEMIC 


MILKY 


DISEASE 


SPORE 
DUST 


Eliminate Japanese beetles permanently — infect 
your soil with milky disease that kills the beetle 
grubs. JAPIDEMIC (Milky Disease Spore Dust) is 
made under U. S. Dept. of Agriculture license. 
Harmless to pets and plants. Infected grubs die 
and liberate additional billions of disease spores 
— thus additional treatments rarely necessary. 
Apply to lawn now — one teaspoonful at 5 ft. 
intervals in rows 5 ft. apart. Grubs are now feed- 
ing on grass roots. Leaflet on request. 


1 Ib. $5.00 postpaid — Sufficient for 4,000 sq. ft. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











Controlling Japanese Beetles 


ERE is good news for every gardener 

in the Japanese beetle zone. Milky 
disease spore dust can now be bought in 
the same way as we purchase other mate- 
rials for insect control. The department of 
agriculture says milky disease is largely 
responsible for the decrease that has been 
noted in the number of Japanese beetles 
in some of the older beetle infested areas. 
Rather than wait for the slow process of 
the natural spread of the disease, the de- 
partment has perfected a method of pro- 
duction whereby it is possible for every 
garden owner to infect his soil with milky 
disease. 

It is only recently that the secretary of 
agriculture has granted a license to permit 
the commercial production of milky disease 
spore dust, a harmless, odorless white pow- 
der which carries the grub-killing spores 
into the ground. 

Milky disease is established by simply 
dropping one level teaspoonful of milky 
disease spore dust on top of the ground in 
Japanese beetle grub infested turf areas at 
five-foot intervals in rows five feet apart. 
One pound of spore dust will treat 4,000 
square feet of ground, and 10 to 11 pounds 
will treat one acre. Fortunately, milky dis- 
ease is harmless to plants, human beings, 
and domestic animals, and milky disease 
spore dust may be used with safety in any 
garden. 


Milky disease is caused by a tiny organ- 
ism which has been named Bacillus popil- 
liz. When a grub is infected with this dis- 
ease the bacteria multiply rapidly in its 
body, and death comes rapidly. The blood 
of the diseased grub takes on a milky color 
and consistency, giving the grub a milky- 
white appearance. It may be difficult, how- 
ever, for the average gardener to distin- 
guish the marks of the disease from the fat 
accumulation that is present in mature 
grubs. After an infected beetle grub dies it 
liberates three to nine billion more of the 
living spores of milky disease in the soil 
and thus establishes another fatal focus of 
the disease to infect succeeding generations 
of grubs for many years to come. 

The grubs of the Japanese beetle hatch 
from eggs laid in the soil by the adult 
beetle. The grubs live in the soil for about 
10 months and feed on the grass roots in 
the lawn and other turf areas. These grubs 
pupate and emerge from the soil as adult 
beetles sometime in June. Consequently, 
the Spring of the year is a good time in 
which to treat the lawn with milky dis- 
ease spore dust. To kill the grubs is to pre- 
vent the development of the adult beetles, 
and it also means the saving of the lawn 
from grub damage. Summer and Fall 


treatments are also recommended. One. 


treatment is normally sufficient; it will be 
effective for years, and it may never be 
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necessary to treat your soil thus again. 

The spores of milky disease are obtained 
from the blood of diseased Japanese beetle 
grubs. Films of the dried blood are put 
on glass microscope slides for stock cul- 
tures. Tests have shown these spores to 
be still fit for use four years after storage. 

—Edgar J. Clissold. 

New York, N. Y. 








New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 

















HE time is now here when the trailing 
arbutus will be, or already is, being 
sold on the streets and we urge our mem- 
bers and friends not to buy from the ven- 
dors, for that merely encourages them to 
collect in large quantities another year. 
The scarcity of gas fortunately prohibits 
many people from going to the country to 
gather the blossoms, and thus the plants 
in some localities are having a respite and 
may be able to increase. Do not try to 
transplant the arbutus, for it is almost im- 
possible for amateurs to do so successfully. 
If you want to grow it and have the proper 
soil conditions, buy plants from a reliable 
nurseryman. New roads and war condi- 
tions have done much to exterminate many 
habitats, and those which remain should 
be given every opportunity to increase. 
Your co-operation will aid in this increase. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








FRASER’S IMMUNIZED SEEDS 
COME UP— STAY UP 


In best growing and producing varieties only, 
you can depend upon Fraser’s Immunized 


Is it practical to sow the seeds of hardy annual flowers outdoors 
where they are to bloom? 


It is not only practical but advantageous during these busy 
times. When following such a system, it is essential that the soil 
be prepared in good seed bed style and that thinning be done to Reale te ureduce a ret rate cre 
give ample growing space later on. Zinnias, marigolds, cosmos, P rea ; P- _ 
scabiosas, annual larkspurs and other kinds can be handled this Treated to minimize “damping off, they are 
way. all fresh crop seed, and are also disease- and 

rf ae Pte blight-resistant varieties as far as possible. 


In 10c packets only at good hardware stores— 
you can choose from the following varieties of 





How can I prevent the foliage of cuttings of house plants from 
shriveling before the cuttings have time enough to root? 


Put them in small sand-filled pots or small glasses of water 
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and cover with inverted mason jars. Larger containers of cut- vegetables— 
tings can be protected by a frequently moistened cheesecloth BEETS—Crosby Egyptian 
covering. BROCCOLI—Calabrese 


* * *” * 


W hat are the principal advantages of feeding growing plants with 
chemical fertilizer in liquid rather than a dry state? 

Chemical plant foods are more quickly available to the plants 
when dissolved in water. Any danger of plant injury is largely 
eliminated. Far less material is required for comparable results 
when the liquid method is followed. 


* * * * 


How and when should a shrub althea be pruned? 


It should be pruned at this season and not cut at all after 
growth starts. Pruning should remove all dead or injured wood. 
Cutting for reduction in size should be done by the thinning out 
of tall stems by taking them off above lateral branches. Laterals 
or small branches near the ground should not be removed. Over- 
all shearing of such a plant or beheading it is poor practice. 


* * * * 


Which are the most important vegetable crops for the home 
garden? 

Tomatoes, snap beans, carrots, cabbage, lettuce and several 
kinds of greens seem to stand out in importance. 


* * * * 


W hat is the most practical way to control ragweed on large areas 
of vacant land? 

Experience has shown that the simplest and apparently the 
cheapest way to control ragweed is to mow it before flowering 


time. 
7 o 7 ~ 


W hat is the proper planting interval for setting an assortment of 
tree fruits in the back yard? 

There seems to be no definite answer to this question but 
good development will follow if apples are each given a space 
40 feet by 40 feet, sweet cherries 50 feet by 50 feet and peaches 
20 feet by 20 feet. Sour cherries and pears can be crowded 
somewhat more than apples. 


* * * * 


Can the fine-twigged clippings of yew hedges be used as a mulch 
or put in the compost pile? 

Such material is entirely suitable for disposal in the same ways 
in which other plant wastes are handled. However, dried yew 
foliage should never be put within the reach of any browsing 


animal. 
* * . * 


What percentage of germination can be expected from salvia 
seeds? 

Experienced growers consider a 50 per cent stand to be a good 
one because of the presence of undeveloped seeds which cannot 
be separated from the mature ones. For best results, salvia seeds 
should be sown under warm conditions. About 65 degrees is 
the minimum. 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS—Special Long Island 


CABBAGE—Golden Acre 
Ey —Red Rock 
- —Penn. State Ballhead 
‘“ —Chinese Chihili 


CAULIFLOWER—Snowball Improved 


CARROTS—Chantenay 
—Danvers Half Long 


CELERY—Wonderful Golden Plume 
CHARD—Swiss Lucullus 


CU CUMBER—Straight Edge 
—Boston Pickling 


DILL—Long Island Mammoth 
ENDIVE—Full Heart Batavian 
KALE—Blue Scottish 


LETTUCE —Big Boston 
—New York 44—Iceberg 
ss —Grand Rapids 
- —Romaine 


MUSKMELON—Hale’ s Best 
—Hearts of Gold 


ONION—Early Red Globe 
“ —Early Yellow Globe 
“ —Southport White 


PARSLEY—Moss Curled 
PARSNIPS—AIl American 
PEPPER—Early California Wonder 

7 —Red Cayenne 
PUMPKIN—Smaill Sugar 

—Connecticut Field 

RADISH—Special Early Scarlet Globe 

« —White Tip 
RUTABAGA—Long Island Improved 


SPINACH—New Zealand 
—Bloomsdale Summer Savoy 


SQUASH—Early Prolific, Straightneck 
—Blue Hubbard 
—Cocozelle-Marrow 

i: —Table Queen—Des Moines 


TOMATO—Master Marglobe 
—Bonny Best—John Baer 
” —Golden Queen (Yellow) 
° —Rutgers 


TURNIP—Purple Top, White Globe 
WATERMELON—Stone Mountain 


For sale at leading hardware stores, 
Filene’s and R. H. White's. 


“ 


FRASER’S SEEDS 


Wellesley, Mass. 
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EARLY HARDY 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


University of Chicago Strain 


are the results of one man’s hobby, Dr. 
E. J. Kraus, chairman of the botany de- 
partment who has been breeding earlier- 
blooming, hardier Chrysanthemums, 
which have withstood tests of hardiness 
for six or more winters; growing in the 
open garden without any protection ex- 
cept that provided by nature. 


CALENDULA—Deep chrome yellow with 
bright metallic sheen. 


GOLDRIDGE—Glistening coppery gold. 
POLAR ICE—Clear glistening blue-white. 
i Nr at soft clear primrose yel- 
ow. 


RED BANK—Nearly single, clear bright-red 
with conspicuous yellow center. 


ROBERT BRYDON—Double, dark garnet-red. 
| Strong 214" well rooted potted plants. 
Shipped at the proper planting time. 

50c each; the six for $2.50 Post-Paid 


Send for our 1944 Catalogue describing 
over 100 varieties of the finest, and latest 
introductions of hardy mums. 


COWPERTHWAITTE, Florist 
Dept. 12 
R.F.D. 8, Mt. Washington, Cincinnati 30, Ohio 


























New Pstented Heliotrope 


“BLACK PRINCE” 
Patent No. 559 

Bushy growth; large heavily veined 
leaves turning blackish violet-green in 
full sun. Flowers very large and fra- 
grant. For full particulars see Totty’s 
catalogue. This firm is distributing this 
novelty heliotrope in co-operation with 
Magnolia Nurseries. 

2% inch pots, $5.00 per doz., $35 per 100 

4 inch pots, $7.50 per doz. 
Order early as quantity is limited 


Fuchsias, 4 inch pots: 


1. Brentwood——Pure white double Each 
a ny ney Serre $1.50 
2. Chief—Huge double blooms of dark 
violet with carmine sepals ......... 1.00 


3. Sunray—(2%”) pink, white and green 
foliage, lavender pink blooms ....... .50 


Ivy Geraniums—2% inch pots: per doz. 





. Sunset Ivy—Green and white star- 

shaped leaves tinted pink in the sun . 6.00 
. Variegated Ivy—Large green and 

white waxy leaves, pink blossoms .... 6.00 


MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 


Western Avenue Magnolia, Mass. 
Q. A. Shaw McKean, Owner 
Sargent Griffin, Manager 


1. Charles Turner—Best double pink . . . $3.00 
2. Lavender Rose—Double lavender pink 
SB ae Oe A ee 3.00 
3. Intincellent—Lovely semi-double 
SES EEE Ee Rutten, Epes 3.00 
4. Mrs. Banks—White, pink eye ...... 3.00 
5. Enchantress—Light pink flecked with 
‘ SSAA oR os ae ee: 4.00 
7 











CHOICE MATERIAL for GARDENS 


Roses—A grand selection of all types. 


Clematis — In 25 varieties, mainly large 


flowered. 


Hybrid Rhododendrons and Azaleas, fine 


selection. 
Unusual Deciduous Flowering Shrubs. 
Liliums suitable for Spring planting. 


Summer Flowering Bulbs, many varieties. 


Many Native Plants. 

Vegetable Plants in many varieties. 

Herbaceous and Rock Garden Plants. 
Fertilizers, Peat Moss, the new Sani-Soil 


Oak Leaf Mold 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass. 





The Shirley Poppies 


N THESE days of hurry and stress, an- 

nuals which delight the eye without 
requiring arduous toil to produce are prime 
favorites. Shirley poppies meet both these 
requirements if just a few facts are kept in 
mind. 

They do not bear transplanting well, 
so should be sown where they are to stand; 
and this sowing is best done early in Spring 
although later sowings will thrive if 
weather conditions are favorable. As 
poppy seed is very fine, care must be taken 
to sow it thinly. It is well to mix the seed 
with a tablespoon of fine sand or soil before 
sowing. The plants should be thinned to 
stand about four inches apart and covered 
very lightly. 

Shirley poppies make beautiful bouquets 
if fresh flowers are gathered in the early 
morning and each stem held under the 
flame of a match or the gas burner until 
seared. It is hard to imagine a daintier or 
more ethereal bouquet than a bowl or vase 
of these airy poppies. I have found that a 
flower holder helps much in arranging such 
a bouquet. 

If you want a new thrill go out in the 
garden some Summer morning just after 
the sun is up and watch the new poppies 
bursting from the green cap which have 
held the buds together; then you will ap- 
preciate the term bursting into bloom. If 
gathered in the cool of the evening those 
buds will open the next morning in a vase 
indoors. 

Keep the seed pods picked to prolong 
the flowering period, but you may safely 
and easily save your own seed by letting 
some seed pods ripen. In fact poppies often 
resow themselves for many years. Sown 
in a bulb bed they carry on long after 
the Spring-flowering bulbs have finished 
blooming. 

—Ada B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


Happiest is he who has the power to gather 
wisdom from a flower. —Wordsworth. 








None So Delicious as Home-Grown 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


(POT-GROWN) 
@ Complete that Victory Garden by 
planting Pot-Grown Strawberry plants. 
Ready for setting out during APRIL 
and MAY. Will produce a good crop of 
berries this summer and a bumper crop 
in 1945. 


Outstanding Varieties We Recommend 


DORSETT. A leading early variety producing 
large red berries of perfect flavor. Very 
prolific. 

FAIRFAX. King of the second-earlies, ripen- 
ing just after Dorsett. Firm, delicious berry. 
TSKILL. Heavy mid-season y were yielder. 
Widely adapted to soil and climate. 

CHESAP . One of the best late types; 
late as the old Gandy and ranking with 
Marshall in flavor. 

Price: $2.75 per 25; $10.00 per 100 
(Any one variety) 
Shipped express collect, cash with order. 
List of other varieties on request. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


92 Chambers St. (Barclay 7-6138) New York 
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EXPERIMENTS RAISE 
STARTLING QUESTION 


On our 63-acre Pennsylvania experi- 
mental farm, we are following the methods 
developed by Sir Albert Howard, an Eng- 
lish scientist who has a background of 
almost 40 years in soil technology. Sir 
Albert has demonstrated that the use of 
chemical fertilizers is depleting the soils 
and undermining the health of both men 
and livestock. These fértilizers, he shows, 
are producing artificially developed foods 
lacking in real nourishing qualities and 
inferior in flavor. 

How Earthworms Help 

These chemical fertilizers kill the earth- 
worms —and WITHOUT EARTH- 
WORMS SUCCESSFUL GARDEN- 
ING IS IMPOSSIBLE. These beneficent 
little creatures burrow deep into the soil 
and aerate it. Earthworms eat the soil and 
through digestive processes produce the 
finest top soil. Now, where chemicals are 
consistently used, the ground is practically 
devoid of earthworms and the soil packs 
hard. Organic fertilizer, made by the 
Howard Process, creates a soil in which 
earthworms can live and multiply. You can 
easily make this organic fertilizer at home. 
Organic Fertilizer Promotes Heaith 

In England, a few years ago, the chil- 
dren in a school were fed entirely on food 
raised with homemade organic fertilizer 
made by the Howard Process. The result 
was apparent within a very few months. 
The children became far more robust than 
the average child. They did not catch colds, 
and outbreaks of measles and scarlet fever 
were limited to a single case, imported 
from the outside. 

Less Trouble with Garden Pests 

In your own garden, using our methods, 
you can grow crops which are more nour- 
ishing and healthful than any that you can 
buy. Incidentally, vegetables grown by 
these methods are comparatively free from 
the attacks of insects and plant diseases. 
So much so that spraying is practically 
eliminated ! 

What Our Readers Say: 

“I’m getting quite a kick out of raising stuff 
without mineral fertilizer, and the beets and 
carrots are sweeter.."’.—M. G. Carpenter, 
Panama City, Fla. 

“IT am one of the first subscribers of your 
publication and hate to miss a single number. 
That magazine is worth its weight in gold.”— 
Rudolph J. Kasala, San Francisco, Calif. 

“Have been instrumental in getting several 
subscriptions for your journal oun. I be- 
lieve you have the real stuff there.”—E. E. 
Callaghan, Windber, Pa. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

To introduce ORGANIC GARDEN- 
ING MAGAZINE, a large, monthly, 32- 
page publication, we make this special 
offer: For $1.00 we will enter a four- 
month subscription and give you free of 
charge our 64-page book, “Compost and 
How to Make It.” Send $1.00 today. Learn 
about this new and better way of garden- 
ing. Address Dept. 9-C. 





ORGANIC GARDENING 


Emmaus, Penna. 
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The Outstanding Dahlias 


E outstanding dahlia varieties of the present day are dis- 

cussed in a report to the American Dahlia Society by Andrew 

F. Doermann. Mr. Doermann has studied and compared the 

show winners of the past three seasons and has worked out the 
following information: 


Cactus Type 


In the cactus-flowered section the leaders are: 


Jersey Dainty, white 
Beaute, yellow 
Stephen Foster, orange 
Nancy Mitchell, red 
Julius Bunge, pink 


Mad Jussiant, lavender 
Regalia, purple 

Yowa Matsuoka, maroon 
Mary Taylor, blended 
Farncot, bicolor 


Semi-Cactus Type 


Outstanding semi-cactus varieties are: 


Michigan White 

One Grand, yellow 
Evelyn Chandler, orange 
Maffie, red 

All American, pink 


Bette Davis, lavender 
Jean Trimbee, purple 
Virginia Rute, maroon 
Greater Glory, blended 
Flash, bicolor 


Informal Type 


High quality can be had in the following informal varieties: 


Alice May, white 
California Idol, yellow 
Sunrays, orange 
Margrace, red 

Pink Giant 


Robert Ripley, lavender 

Hunt's Velvet Wonder, 
purple 

Cherokee Brave, maroon 

Freda George, blended 


Ky Sportsman, bicolor 
Formal Type 


Among superior formal flowered varieties are the following: 


Darcy Sainsbury, white 
Shangri-La, yellow 
Volcano, orange 
Fireball, red 


Jersey Beauty, pink 
Croydon Acme, lavender 
Mrs. Woodcock, purple 
WAAC, blended 


Lois Walcher, bicolor 






from P EAS to 
POTATOES - 


Every vegetable 
grows better— 
faster with a 


plant food 






complete 








N. matt 


er what you grow in 


your Victory Garden—regardless of where 


you grow it—you'll get better results if you 
feed a complete plant food. That’s a fact 
proved many times by scientists and gar- 


den experts. 


Vigoro Victory Garden Fertilizer is a 


complete plant food. 


It supplies all ele- 












ments vegetables must get from the soil. 
Helps them mature faster, grow bigger and 
richer in minerals. That, too, is a fact . . . 
proved by thousands of successful gar- 


Highest Winners of 1943 


Darcy Sainsbury Julius Bunge 
Nancy Mitchell Cherokee Brave 


Maffie. Crowning Glory deners. 

Flash Jersey Dainty Give your garden the “extras” of this 
All American Alice May | 1 nd a eed 
Sateen Tentes eat Sotiee complete p ant ood. Feed Vigoro Victory 
Evelyn Chandler Mary Taylor Garden Fertilizer regularly! 
















At Your Dealer’s Now! 
Vigoro—the square - 
meal for lawns, flow- 
ers, shrubs and trees. 


Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1943-44 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1943 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1944 competition. Year books to be entered in 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or 
before October 1, 1944. 


Products of 
SWIFT & COMPANY 
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MAKE A Srlicant 
SHOWING THIS 


SPRING! 







REDWOOD 
BARK 
PROTECTIVE 
MULCH 

and SOIL 
CONDITIONER 
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Stumulates any sort of growth to more col- 
orful bloom—definitely improves ordinary 
or even impoverished soil. 


Your Gardens and Lawns 
large or small, will acquire surprising mew 
beauty after an application of this new 
garden aid, SANI-SOIL. 


Use It To Start Seedlings 
Both in your greenhouses and in the open, 
you will discover the amazing stimulation 
of growth in plants, shrubs, turf—ANY- 
THING that grows. 


SANI-SOIL 


Is a soil conditioner* and protective mulch 
Saves labor and care by reducing cultiva- 
tion, weeding and watering Keeps soil 
moist, loose and friable and at even tem- 
peratures. 
Enthusiastic Letters 
from users, large and small, support these 
claims 
in convenient 25-lb. bags 





; OF YOUR 
Tugucre LOCAL DEALER 
























* * 
Ahi 
GRAVELY 
\ GARDEN TRACTOR & / 
POWER MOWER Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 412 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
* * 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 





Neglected Mountain Laurel 


EW persons seem to realize, strangely 

enough, that the native mountain 
laurel, Kalmia latifolia, is one of the finest 
garden plants among the numerous broad- 
leaved evergreens available for planting in 
the northeastern states. This is an excellent 
shrub for foundation planting and can be 
combined with rhododendrons and coni- 
fers in larger groupings. Where large areas 
need to be covered, mass plantings rivaling 
the laurel-covered hillsides of western New 
England can be developed. 

The mountain laurel grows well in sun 
or partial shade but produces the most 
shapely plants and the most flowers when 
it is given plenty of light. The leaves are 
elliptical, thick, glossy and deep green. The 
flowers come in large clusters, are white or 
pink and have an unusual cup-like form 
with trigger-like stamens that release as 
though on springs, if disturbed. 

This shrub is a shallow rooter and does 
best in a peat or leaf mold soil with good 
drainage. It dislikes lime and prefers a 
soil with a pH of 5.0 to 6.0. Do not culti- 
vate around the plants but, instead, main- 
tain a permanent mulch of pine needles, 
peat moss or oak leaves several inches deep 
over the soil. Almost its only pest is the 
lace bug which can be controlled by several 
sprayings with nicotine sulfate and soap in 
early Summer. 

It can be propagated from seed sown in 
a mixture of peat moss and sand but this is 
too slow for the average amateur. Moun- 
tain laurel can also be started from layers; 
this method is likewise slow. Young plants 
can readily be transplanted from the wild, 
but large ones are difficult unless cut back 
to the ground and, in general, it is best to 
buy well-grown plants from reliable nurs- 
erymen. Transplanting can be performed 
any time during the growing season but is 
best done in the Spring just as the new 
growth is starting. 

In some states this plant is justly pro- 
tected by law but where it is permitted 
and the plant is really plentiful it may be 
safely gathered and used for Christmas 
greens in spite of many statements to the 
contrary. In any event, wild mountain 
laurel benefits by being cut to the ground 
occasionally, for it comes up thicker and 
bushier than ever.—However, this should 
in no way be construed to mean that pull- 
ing up by the roots or other wanton 
destruction is sanctioned. It is not.—It 
merely means that where it is harvested 
properly and is plentiful, its use as a cut 
green should not be discouraged. 


—Edwin F. Steffek. 
Arlington, Mass. 











BUTTERCUP—the family sized SQUASH. 
4-6 lbs. Ready early and keeps well. 
WHITE MT. WATERMELON— 
Sensational novelty, ripens in 65 days. 
EARLY CHATHAM TOMATO— 
Plant seed outdoors and get early fruit. 
All in 10c packets. Send for catalogue. 


COLPRITS NURSERY AND SEED FARM 


Dover, New Hampshire 











Now, when good oranges are so 
scarce, try these 
Leu Gim Gong Tree Ripened 


ORANGES 


Direct from grove to you, half bushel 
basket, express prepaid .......... $3.50 
$6.00 for bushel basket, east of Mississippi. 
Add 50c for points further west. 
A heavy, deliciously sweet and juicy orange, 
of luscious flavor perfected by a Chinese 
botanist, to ripen later and retain its flavor 
longer than any other orange. At their peak in 
color and flavor from now until August. Your 
delight and satisfaction guaranteed. Send check 
or money order today. 


PELICAN GROVE 
R.F.D. No. 1, Davie Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 








ROTENONE IS SCARCE 


ORDER YOURS NOW! 


WHILE WE HAVE PLENTY ON HAND! 
COURTMAN ROTONEX 


ROTENONE 


(DUST) 


Maximum strength in accordance 
with Federal regulations. For food 
production Only! Send check or 
money order. 

Free delivery within 150 miles of 
Elizabeth, N. J. Maximum — 2 





packages to any one address. Postpold 
WITH YOUR 
FREE cron re 


GARDEN MANUAL and 
GARDENING CHART 


Both are of inestimable value to 
the Victory Gardener. Gardening 
Chart is free whether you order or 
not. Send for it. 


COURTMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


Agricultural Insecticides and Fertilizers 
Dept. HO-2 COMMERCE PL., ELIZABETH 4, N. J. 




















UNUSUAL TUBEROUS 
ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Your Choice: Ea. 30c; Doz. $3.00 


Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled petals 
having serrated edges. Mixed colors. 

Single Frilled. Large single flowers hand- 
somely ruffled and frilled. Mixed colors. 

Crested. Slightly frilled single type, with 
a cockscomb-like tuft or crest extending 
from the base of the petal to the edge. 
Mixed colors. 


Postpaid—Order Today—Start Now 





See our complete display of Flower and 
Vegetable Seed at the Spring Flower 
Show and select the varieties for your 
Victory Garden. 


. Illustrated Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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m 
RAY FL You can’t buy a 


new lawn mower for the 
duration, but'you CAN buy a RAYFLEX 
BLADE which will increase your lawn 
mower efficiency 50% and insure a 
clean, even shear. It requires no me- 
chanical skill to apply. 


For hand mower sizes at dealers 
® MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If dealer cannot supply you, send us 
$2.10 (10c for postage, etc.), 

check or money order only. State 
size (length) of your present 

stationary blade and make 
of mower. 

Dealer Inquiries Invited 


FLEX-BLADE WORKS 


Dept. © 324 W. 70th St. 
New York 23, N.Y. 

















CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PEONIES— PHLOX 


Brighten your Garden from early Summer 
until late Fall by including these Popular 
items this Spring. Write for our Descriptive 
Folder, Illustrated in Colors, which features 
many New and Outstanding Varieties. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 


WALDRON Box 37 INDIANA 











“THE GOOD ROSES 
OF NEW CASTLE” 


For nearly fifty years these Famous 
Roses of New Castle have enjoyed 
world-wide fame. There is scarcely a 
place in the civilized world that they 
are not to be found growing even 
today. To the Congo, to what was 
Siam, and recently to Iceland, in the 
remote places of the world, we have 
sent them safely, and wherever they 
have gone, they have glorified their 
surroundings with their appealing 
beauty. 


Write for further information today. 
HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


NEW CASTLE Box No. 800 INDIANA 











ROE ERE ES EOLA ALTE LEL LET SLE SLES LAGER 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


New, Revised, Enlarged 
by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


With approved 

THE i penting plans, 

beng BEM ods. lists" of “the 
i 


EDWARDS 


better varieties and 
ways to save seed, 
time and money. 
All home garden- 
ers should own this 
book. 


170 Pages 
22 Illustrations 


$1.50 
Postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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Filing “Horticultures” 


ACH year my Horticultures are easily 
filed for future reference in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Five holes are punched at intervals 
down the back of each copy and about 
three-eighths of an inch in from the edge. 
The top and bottom copies are strength- 
ened with gummed reinforcements. I 
thread a darning needle with strong string, 
tying a large knot at the end and bring it 
through the corresponding holes in the 
copies which, of course, have been placed 
in correct order. The string is drawn up 
through the first set of holes, down the 
second and so on, drawing it tight enough 
to make the copies firm. At the last hole 
I again tie a large knot. 

As I read each copy I jot down the title, 
page and year of any article | might wish 
to refer to later and enter it in an indexed, 
looseleaf, seven by nine book. 

It is surprising how quickly the pages 
under P fill with titles of excellent articles 
on plants, pests and the like and G with 
gardens of various kinds. This general in- 
dex saves much time, as I can see at once 
just where to find whatever I need. 

For 19 years I have ftled my Horticul- 
tures away and I believe there has never 
been information of any kind I could not 
find in one or more of my volumes. 


—Clara O. Pond. 
Woodville, Mass. 


Trees for Victory 


E Massachusetts Forest and Park 
Association, of which Harris A. Rey- 
nolds is secretary, has inaugurated a ‘‘plant 
a tree for victory’ campaign to save 2000 
little trees now in the nurseries of the 
state conservation department. These trees 
will be too large for practical reforestation 
if left in the nursery for another growing 
season. 

The state provides trees free of charge 
to town forest committees and to organiza- 
tions of young people. The cost to indi- 
viduals is $10 to $12 a thousand, but no 
fewer than 500 can be ordered in one lot. 
The state also requires that these trees be 
planted where they will grow to timber 
size. Inquiries about these trees should be 
addressed to H. O. Cook, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, Mass. 














NEW ARCTICUM 
HYBRIDS 


KLONDIKE GOLD—a frost resistant chrysanthe- 
mum. Survives freezes that ruin other mums. 
Very attractive, too. Fully double golden yellow 
blooms in great profusion. 
COCHECO—also frost resistant. A brilliant pink 
which does not fade. More profuse than the 
Azaleamums. 
KISKA—new and beautiful white chrysanthe- 
mum. A pure white which does not change to 
pink. Blooms early. 

Priced at 50c each; $5.00 per dozen 


Catalogue on request 
COLPRITS NURSERY AND SEED FARM 
pshire 
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syoe Folder 


on ROSES 


= feed sew Se yous Pne Copy of ae 
SPRING ‘44 FOLDER. This new folder 
shows many of our famous roses in- 
¢ cluding the Victory Collection (twelve) 
y in all their exquisite gorgeous colors. 
Our TREE ROSES give arden an 
accent and atmosphere of distincton. 
All my roses are of highest quality—all are 
two year field-grown budded bushes. We 
have apecialized in Roses for yoors—in this 
way A severe Northern Ohio climate. Get 
this folder, then some of our ™ nd 
We're sure you be satisfied. But supply 
is limited. Order or Write today. 


Meluin £. 
WYANT 


Rose Specialists, Inc. 
Mentor, Ohio 


EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Crete seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


HARDY WILD FLOWERS & 


for rock gard: bord 
FERNS  jeading, Shady nooks & corners 


All Mature, Blooming Size Plants 
uilegia Canadensis— (Wild Columbine) 
entra Cucullaria— (Dutchman's Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Bluebells) 
Phlox Divaricata— (Sweet William) 
Canadensis— (Bloodroot) 
ri um Grandifiorum—(Large white) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird's-foot Violet) 


Box H 














YOUR SELEOTION: 

8 for $1.00; 50 for $5.00; Postpaid 
Maidenhair Fern—Dainty foliage 
Cinnamon Fern—Attractive tall fronds 
Ghain Fern—Finely cut foliage 
Obristmas Fern—Dark evergreen 


YOUR SELECTION: 

4 for $1.00; 50 for $10.00; Postpaid 
Order early—State preferred shipping date 
All orders promptly acknowledged 
Write for eorhplete list of Wild Flowers end Ferns 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 
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rouble wees 





Separate Colors 
Giant, rugged, wind-resistant, 
double, ‘‘all-out-at-once”’ spikes, 
4tod ft. tall--white, deep blue, lavender, WA 
rose-mauve, violet. Very hardy, will live #1 
for years. Field-grown plants, guaran- 4)", 

teed: 65¢ each; all 5 for $2.75. SPECIAL-- a - 
any 2, your choice, postpaid for $1. . 


(Atala 

in Fruits--for your * 
ua FREE Victory Garden. ¥ 
-\ In natural color, direct 
from the Rose Capital of @ 
America. Write t 


Modern Roses, 
Perennials and 
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686 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK ‘& 








Spray 
VICTORY GARDENS 


with non-poisonous 


ROTOFUME 
Modern — Safe — Effective 


Contains powerful rotenone reinforced 
with proven wetting and penetrating 
agents. Easily controls “hard to kill” 
pests including Bean Beetles. 
If not in your dealer’s stock 
order direct, postpaid. 
Pr. 85c; Qt. $1.50; Gal. $4.50. 
Literature on request 
DEPT. AC 





« GndrewNilson 


SPRINGFIELD NeW JERSEY 











Start right this Spring 
with the help of 


THE OLD DIRT DOBBER’S 


GARDEN BOOK 





By THOMAS 
A. WILLIAMS 
New and Enlarged edition 


You may have heard this famous 
garden commentator on the 
radio. In this book he has put 
into accessible form all his prac- 
tical knowledge about how to 
get the best results with flowers, 
trees, shrubs and vegetables. 


All booksellers. IUus. $2.75 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 E. 16th St., New York 3 


(-——-— 





THE NEW CATALOGUES 








“The Tooles of Garry-nee-Dule” is the 
euphonious name of the nursery at Bara- 
boo, Wis., which makes a specialty of herb 
plants, herb products, native ferns and 
wild flowers. In the catalogue of this con- 
cern one learns about herb teas, herb vine- 
gars, herbs for fragrance and herbs for 
special purposes among other things. 

The attractive green covered catalogue 
of Corliss Bros., Gloucester, Mass., is so ar- 
ranged that it can be slipped into the 
pocket and carried into the garden for 
ready reference. It contains a list of roses 
selected especially for New England condi- 
tions and describes many new perennials, 
including buddleia White Bouquet, a new 
race of hardy carnations, new Summer- 
flowering chrysanthemums and a new 
helenium which is described as particu- 
larly impressive for Summer and Autumn 
decoration in the border. 


“A Short Guide” issued by Kelsey Nurs- 
ery Service, 50 Church Street, New York, 
not only lists perennial plants, fruits and 
wild flowers in great variety but also tells 
in detail how to plant them. Its table for 
selecting shade trees is both novel and 
helpful, and its directions for handling 
broad-leaved evergreens should save the 
amateur much grief. Many of the illustra- 
tions in this catalogue are in full color. 

The Aiken Nurseries, Putney, Vt., estab- 
lished by George D. Aiken, now senator 
from the Green Mountain state, is devoted 
largely to wild flowers and ferns, the list of 
those offered being unusually comprehen- 
sive. The fact is pointed out that material 
grown in Vermont is certain to be un- 
usually hardy. 





A SIMPLE SPRAY PLAN 


“a.—— for Victory Gardens 






ye dey 10 days or 2 weeks 
during the insect season with 3 
teaspoonfuls D-X Rotenone (or 
D-X Pyrethrum) per gallon > 
water. Stops insects before the 
become 


dealers jo en dg or =? + 
‘ us. “Spraying the Home Gar- 
— den” free on request. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 
168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





GERANIUMS? If it’s scented leaved, variegated 

or novelties you want, we have them. List for 

3-cent stamp. Roy A. Baird, Route 3, Box 255, 
klahoma City 7, Oklahoma. 


HERB-GROWERS HANDBOOK, “It Is Easy to 
Grow Herbs.” Planting, drying instructions, reci- 
aS illustrations. 25c ey ig Oo Free Setd list. 

urel Hill Herb Farm, Box 1A, Morristown, N. J. 


RAINBOW IRIS COLLECTION: Very lovely vari- 
eties. One each 25 varieties $3.00; one each 50 
varieties $5.00; one each 100 varieties $7.50. 
Express collect. Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 


WILD FLOWEBRS and FERNS: Free Oatalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Yews, 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Ja anese Maples, 11 
Magnolias, Pink Dogwood, 18 Lilacs, 10 to 75 
cents each. Send for list of 180 RARE PLANTS. 
Yews in variety, $7.50 per 100. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 


OUR $2.00 SPECIAL: Large flowering tropical 
water lily—white, blue or pink, water hyacinth, 
spoesing grass, snails, pa or umbrella plant. 

Tous ~ oom Parm, 24319 ain Road, No. Olm- 




















DAHLIAS: Guaranteed all prize winning. Reason- 
able. Collections special price. Thos. Galvin, 
Bedford St., Peabody, Mass. 








6 HERBS “1% 


Sage Peppermint Marjoram 
Thyme Angelica Spearmint 


4 of each, 24 plants, $525 
Catalog of New England-grown Herbs 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY 
Dept. A Ipswich, Mass. 























Tastes better, more food G 
value, easier to grow, pro- 
duces more, stands hot Burpee’s Seed 
weather, good allsummer. Catalo FREE 
Pkt. Seeds 15c postpaid-— All best Flowers 
soabiinalinnes VLEE BURDEE a Vegetables. 


Philadelphia 32,Pa. or 





Gaeta, lowa 





SWEET POTATOES 


FOR THE HOME GARDEN 


Most people associate Sweet Potatoes with the 
South but Breck’s NANSEMOND Sweet Potato 
grows with amazing success in Northern gar- 
dens. Easy to plant. Highly productive and iux- 
urious in growth. Strong, well-rooted cuttings, 
for delivery in early June; 


50 for $1.00; $1.75 per 100. Postpaid. 


1944 BARGAIN! 
(14 million trees a year) 
25 Colo. Blue Spruce 4” to 
8” for $1 plus 35c postage B 
hdlg., 100 for $3 plus 50c 
post. & hdlg. Selected 3 B 4 
year stock, grown from best 
seed strains, with unusual 
root systems, carefully packed, 
shipped to you at proper planting time. 





SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’S 76 Breck Bldg. ph Scere Send for complete circular of Forest, 
BOSTON 9 INC. Xmas Tree and Ornamental. Seed- 


lings and Transplants, also special 
bulletin ‘‘Growing Xmas Trees.” 











INDIANA, PA. 


FOR PLANTING NOW — 


Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida), 3 ft. to 10 ft. 
Red Flowering Dogwood, 3 ft. to 8 ft. 
Azaleas in many hardy varieties, 1 ft. to 3 ft. 
Lilacs, Purple and White and named varieties, 2 ft. to 6 ft. 
Asparagus Mary Washington, 2-yr. $4.00; 3-yr. $6.00 per 100 
Grapevines, blue, white, red, 50c each, $4.00 per 10 
Raspberries, $2. 00 for 25, $7.50 per 100 
Apple and Peach trees 




















Send for Catalog 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
190 


GARDEN ROOTS — Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horse- 
radish, Witloof Chicory roots. Herbs. Red Rasp- 
berry plants. Seed Sweet Potatoes. Globe Artichoke 
roots. Onion plants and sets. Vegetable plants. 
Blackberry. Potted Strawberry plants. List sent. 
— Shinn, Root Specialist, Woodbury, New 
ersey. 


WITLOOF CHICORY ROOTS: Spring forcing out- 
ae, Grand salad. Matures in three weeks. $2.75- 
100. 
N. J. 





Warren Shinn, Root Specialist, Woodbury, 





$1.00 BARGAINS: $3.00 orders postpaid. Longer 
list 6 cents. 10 clumps assorted phlox, 10 mammoth 
white violets, 10 different violets, 10 different Japa- 
nese iris, 10 different herbs, 5 different beebalm, 
5 different hemerocallis. Justamere Nook, Ellen- 
ville, N. Y. 

CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERRIES-Seed- 
lings that will bear this summer—everbearing, 
hardy and big producers of delicious fruit with the 
real wild strawberry taste. Also wonderful for 
jam. $3 per dozen, $20 per 100. Large plants 
$5 per dozen, Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES for 50 Languages. Catalogue free. 
Dept. O, Schoenhof’s. Established 1856. Harvard 
Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Gardener for one-man place. Year- 
round job. Vegetables, flowers and lawn—no 
greenhouse. Apply eating age 


wage required. ee, Nayatt 
Barrington, Shode 














ag ee and 
Road, West 





POSITIONS WANTED 








GARDENEER on Private Estate, thoroughly expe- 
rienced in Greenhouse, Gardens and ag work. 
Married, no children. 30 years last place. Box G, 
care of “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
GARDENEER-CHAUFFEUR wants position, private 
estate, with good living conditions. as. 


Understands all work. Sixteen years’ experi ence. 
Highest references. F. G., care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 





HIGH SCHOOL teacher and wife desire 18 Sum- 


mer weeks: Bor '5."%. caretaker of estates, tutor- 
ing, or . care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston 1 


HORTICULTURE 



































Horticultural Hall 


Boston, Mass. 


MAY | and 2 





| see the newest and 


| best varieties. 


Admission Free 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


DAFFODIL SHOW 


Monday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Tuesday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


An unusual opportunity to 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 








Members are cordially invited 
to attend the 


1944 
GARDEN VISITS 


2 to 6 P. M. 
SATURDAY, MAY 6—Germantown, 
Philadelphia. Private Gardens. 


SATURDAY, MAY 13—Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia. Private Gardens. 


SATURDAY, MAY 20—Arboretum of 
the Barnes Foundation, Merion. 
Private Gardens. 


SATURDAY, MAY 27 — Lansdowne. 


Private Gardens. 


Free to Members 





For folder, with detailed information, 
apply to 
The Secretary 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK, Inc. 


598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





ANNUAL 
NARCISSUS SHOW 


APRIL 25 
2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


APRIL 26 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 





Schedule will be sent upon 
request to the Secretary. 











FREE—Daylily Booklet. Our 
1944 booklet, offering wide selection 
of Dr. Stout Hybrids and oldtime 
favorites, is yours for the asking. 
FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 444B, Weiser Park, Penna. 














DICENTRA SWEETHEART 


Silvery white foliage and racemes of large, pure 
white flowers on 12 inch stems, May to October. 
Best in woodland soil and light shade. Ve: 
hardy. $1.00 each, 3 for $2.50, postpaid. RARE 
PL. catalog FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 








Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMIT 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 











IRIS — the Victory 


Gardener's Flower 
Gorgeous rainbow colors with easy culture 
12 Iris Aces—full color range—labelled, only $1 


Ask for our free price list of 180 
splendid modern varieties. 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 











HERBS for FLAVOR and FRAGRANCE 


Attractive Booklet, crammed with information 
and stimulating ideas for the use of Herb 
Cookery. 25c postpaid. Complete list of Herb 
Seeds and Plants mailed upon request. 


COTTAGE HERB FARM 
Marlboro New Hampshire 


South African House Plant 


AWORTHIA cymbiformis is a lus- 

cious-looking little house plant, the 
leaves reminding one of lime-green trans- 
lucent gum drops. Close examination re- 
veals slight veinings of rusty red and deeper 
green on the thick, lime-green leaves, 
which form a rosette, from the center of 
which the flower stems shoot up in 10- 
inch spikes. 

These are interesting because the florets, 
coming at irregular intervals, look just like 
soft grey, narrow, leaves at first. It is a 
surprise to find some morning that these 
pointed “‘leaves’’ have split at the tip, one 
part curving up into three tiny white 
petals, and the lower part curving down- 
ward, split into three little petals. The 
throat of each floret is green, and a light 
green stripe runs through each petal. 

The plant needs plenty of light and 
some sun, a fair amount of water in Sum- 
mer, but less in Winter. 

The haworthias come from South 
Africa. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


— 

















CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 

Bi This pansy collection provides 
cut flowers, masses of gay color. 
100 large plants $3.25 postpaid 
250 large plants $6.75 postpaid 














a 6" a make 50 feet 
FREE: Pansy klet No. 344B 
PITZONKAS /onsy Farm 











April 15, 1944 








BRISTOL: PENNA. 















AMERICAN HOLLY 


cutting grown from selected, berry-bearing 
trees. Plants from 244” pots, 75¢ each, 6 
plants for $4.00. Postpaid, cash with 
order. 


BEACH PLUM 


Three year transplants, grown from seed 
of selected native plants. 60c each, 6 for 
$3.00. Postpaid, cash with order. 


VAN TOL NURSERIES 
Teaticket (on Cape Cod) Mass. 








AMERICAN ARTICHOKE 


(Non Starch Vegetable) 
(5) pound package of tubers (Seed) $2.00 post- 
age paid. (50) pound Bushel $10.00. Express 
charges prepaid, east of the Mississippi. Recipe 
leaflets supplied with orders. 
ANTHONY ALPHONSE deBOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 








PRIMROSES 


Barnhaven’s Exhibition Strain of Hardy Poly- 
anthus: Indian Reds, Harvest Yellows, Grand 
Canyon Shades, White and Pastels. 

SIZE FORM TEXTURE 


Plants $3 doz. ppd. Hand-pollinated seeds $1 pkt. 
New Primrose Guide and Catalog on request 
Gresham, Oregon 


BARNHAVEN GARDENS 








PERENNIALS FERNS 


HERBS ROCK PLANTS 
Hildemere Gardens 





Wawa, Pa. 























1894 — 1944 


OUR GOLDEN ANMIVERSARY 


A 50th Anniversary is an event that comes only once in a lifetime. No one knows just how many 
trees, shrubs, and plants have been shipped from our nurseries during this time but we know it 
runs into millions. 


If every tree in Eastern Massachusetts bore a sign stating its origin, the number of trees that are 
products of our nurseries would be amazing. This does not refer to the vast quantities shipped 
outside of New England during this half century. 


To Obsewe the Oncasion we o ffer these 


Anniversary Specials 
5 ‘Flowering Shrubs with Golden Blossoms 


Golden Rose of China, Rosa hugonis, 2 to 3 ft. ....................-- $1.00 

Cornelian Cherry, Cornus meas, 4 G55 ft. .... 2... cc ccc cbcccccccce 2.00 

Showy Forsythia, Forsythia spectabilis, 3 to 4 ft. ..................... 1.00 

Verna Barberry, Berberis vernae, 4 to 5 ft. .............0. cece eeceees 2.00 

Siberian Pea Shrub, Caragana arborescens, 4 to 5 ft. ..............0005 1.50 

1 each for $5.00 _ 

5 Out-of-the-Ordinary Shade Trees 5 Kapid Growing Trees 
Tupelo, Nyssa sylvatica, 5-6 ft. B&B ............ $6.00 Box Elder, Acer negundo, 6-8 ft. ............... $2.00 
Sweet Gum, Liquidambar, 6-8 ft. .............. 5.00 Western Catalpa, Catalpa speciosa, 6-8 ft. ....... 2.00 
European Beech, Fagus sylvatica, 4-5 ft. BEB ... 5.00 White Ash, Fraxinus americana, 6-8 ft. ......... 1.50 
Katsura Tree, Cercidiphyllum, 8-10 ft. ......... 5.00 Chinese Elm, Ulmus pumila, 6-8 ft. ............ 2.25 
Russian Mulberry, Morus tatarica, 5-6 ft. ....... 2.50 American Larch, Larix laricina, 45 ft. ......... 3.50 
‘ 1. 
1 each for 318-50 #5 1 each for $8.75 1% 
5 ‘Flowering Trees 5 Shrubs for Sea-Shore Planting 

Chinese Scholar Tree, Sophora japonica, 5-6 ft. .. $7.50 Bessey Cherry, Prunus besseyi, 3-4 ft. .......... $ .90 
Sourwood, Oxydendron arboreum, 5-6 ft. ...... 6.00 Russian Olive, Eleagnus angustifolia, 4-5 ft. .... 1.25 
White Fringe Tree, Chionanthus virginica, 5-6 ft. 3.50 Bayberry, Myrica caroliniensis, 18-24 in. ....... 1.25 
Tree lilac, Syringa japonica, 6-8 ft. ............ 4.00 Rugosa Rose, Rosa rugosa, 2-3 ft. .............. 90 
Goldenchain, Laburnum vossi, 5-6 ft. .......... 4.50 Fragrant Sumac, Rhus canadensis, 3-4 ft. ....... 1.00 
| each for $19.75 $25.50 ] each for $3.95 $5.30 


Prices are F.O.B. North Abington 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


NORTH ABINGTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
, Tel. Rockland 26 
Ask for 1944 catalog | No. C.O.D. orders Not open for business on Sunday 








to be the really outstanding evergreen for planting near the sea 
; shore—particularly on Cape Cod, Long Island Sound, and New 
Jersey. A rapid grower forming a graceful, wide-spreading tree with broad irregular head of brilliant green foliage. 


2 to 3 ft., $3.50 each, 10 for $32.50 4to 5 ft., $5.50 each, 10 for $50.00 
3 to 4 ft., 4.25 each, 10 for 40.00 5 to 6 ft., 7.50 each, 10 for 70.00 


Ours are bushy trees, individually B&B 


(py n Us th UL nbergi, ha. Black Pine. This is conceded by Horticultural authorities 























